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FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 
1908 


SHEPHERD’S BUSH. MAY TO OCTOBER. 


THE GREATEST EXHIBITION EVER HELD IN 

LONDON. DEMONSTRATING TO THE WORLD 

THE PRODUCTS AND RESOURCES OF THE 

BRITISH EMPIRE, AND OF FRANCE AND HER 
COLONIES. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING HAS EXPRESSED HIS 
WARM APPROVAL OF THE EXHIBITION. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T., Honorary President. 
THE EARL OF DERBY, K.G., President. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Duke of Bedford, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl 
Cadogan, Earl Cromer, Earl Egerton of Tatton, the Earl 
of Jersey, the Earl of Minto, Viscount Knutsford, Lord 
Avebury, Lord Rothschild, Lord Strathcona, Sir Ernest 
Cassel, and the Lord Mayor of London, 


ViscouUNT SELBY, Chairman Executive Committee: 


Sir JoHN A. COCKBURN, Vice-Chairman Exeeutive 
Committee, 


LORD BLYTH, Chairman Organising Committee. 
LORD WELBY, Chairman Finance Committee. 
LORD DESBOROUGH, President Olympic Games and 
Chairman Sports in the Great Stadium. 
Commissioner-General : IMRE KIRALFY, Esq. 
Chairmen of Group Committees : 


Charles C. Allom, Esq. Sir William Lee Warner. 
Sir Hugh Bell, Bart. Sir Thomas J. Lipton, Bart. 
The Earl of Bessborough. Sir Norman Lockyer. 
Sir Alexander Binnie, Sir William Mather. 
H. Cosmo Bonsor, Esq. Sir Charles McLaren, Bart. 
Frank Debenham, Esq. Alfred Mond, Esq. 
Maurice Deacon, Esq. Sir Edward J. Poynter. 
ames Dixon, Esq. Lieut.-Col, D. Grain. 

Ir. Francis Elgar, T. Hurry Riches, Esq. 

Dr. R. T. Glazebrook. Sir Boverton Redwood. 
Prof. W. Gowland. Sir Clifton Robinson. 

H. Percy Harris, Esq. Sir C. E. Howard Vincent. 
Henry E, Jones, Esq. The Lord Weardale. 

Sir William H, White. 


RELATIVE AREAS OF EXHIBITIONS. 


Great Exhibition in London, 1851 ., {3 aly 


International Exhibition London, 1862 | mooie d 


169 acres buildings. 
FRANCO-ORITION EXHIBITION ) 140 acres ; over 
Igo: 


40 acres buildings. 

Four of the best British and French Military BANDS 
will perform dally, The MOST NOVEL and REFINED 
ATTRACTIONS ever presented in London will be placed 
in the Pleasure Gardens of the Exhibition. 

SEASON TICKETS, for Ladies or Gentleman, 
each; for children under’ 12, tos, 6d. each. Now on 
all the principal Agencies and Libraries. These tickets will 
also admit on the Opening Day of the Exhibition, and to 
the dedication of the Stadium. 

THE GARDEN CLUB. In the Central Gardens. 
Ladies as well as Gentlemen are eligitle for Membership. 
Subscription : Gentlemen, £3 3s. ; Ladies, £2 2s. 
Membership of this Club includes admission to the 
Exhibition. 

The ALLOTMENT of Exhibit SPACE in the various 
Exhibition Halls is now approaching completion. CON- 
CESSIONS for the erection of PAVILIONS in the various 
Gardens of the Exhibition for the Sale of Confectionery, 
Cigars, Cigarettes, and Tobacco, and numerous other Con- 
cessions, are now being concluded. Exhibitors and Con- 
cessionnaires desirous of securing the remaining available 
Space should apply immediately to the Secretary. 

EXCURSIONS from all s of the UNITED KING" 
DOM and the CONTINE are now being arranged, 

Educational, Scientific, and other CONGRESSES and 
CONFERENCES will be held in the Congress Halls, 


Full particulars on application to the Secretary, 56 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W, 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES, 


In which 22 Nations compete, will take place in the 
Great Stadium, capable of holding over 100,000’people. 


INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL SPORTS. 
ALL BRITISH OLYMPIC TRIALS, CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
ws Athletic Associa- Amateur Swimming Associa- 


, tic tion. 

National Cyclists” Union. National Wrestling Associa- 

Auto-Cycle Union. tion. 

Amateur Fencing Associa- London Private Fire Brigades. 
tion, . National Physical Recreation 

Royal Life-Savin; a Society. 

Anny , Polytechnic, H pent ueen’s Park Harriers, 

$ ~—#.. _. tee piers a Zephyr 

1 ub, etc. etc., ’ Meeting, and many other 
Meetings, before and afters Olympic es, 
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NOTICE. 


All communications to 
the Editor should be ad- 
dressed to 63 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C. 


All business communi- 
cations must be sent 
to The Manager of "The 
Academy," 67 Long Acre, 
W.C. 








Books for Sale 





OLD WEST SURREY. Some 

Notes and Memories by GERTRUDE 
ae by oe 330 Illustrations from photographs 
y the Author, 8vo, art cloth as issued. Long- 
mans, 1904. 12s. 6d. net for 6s.—WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 





PARISH AND SHAW’S DICTION- 

ARY OF THE KENTISH DIALECT 
AND PROVINCIALISMS IN USE IN THE 
COUNTY OF KENT (pub, Ios.), 2s., free.— 
W. E. GouLpDEn, Second-hand Bookseller, 5 St. 


Paul’s, Canterbury. 
5 WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 
LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes; A Ram- 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
38. 6d. net, for Is. 6d.; new.—WALKER, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 


BOOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of-2,000 Books i particularly want post free.— 








EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 Jehn- 


Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 2!s., for 108. 6d.; Ballad: of Reading 








Gaol, 5s. Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, 11s. net, 
for 5s. . 
QOvEEN SQUARE CLUB. 





A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter- 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen- 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 


Art 





SHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 
EXHIBITION 
Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 
Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 


SHEPHERDS’ GALLERY, 27 King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SLING 


Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 


May, 1905, to ¥une, 1907. 
By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, 


8vo, boards, Is. net. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Lid 








Books, etc., Wanted 





UTHORS! The Cambridge Lite- 
rary Agency, uy Strand, W.C., has just 
sold to a leading 6d. Weekly a short story which 
the author writes to say she herself had been 
trying to place for 7 (seven) years! We sub- 
mitted it to the right editor the first time. Call 
and see the letter. All MSS. submitted by 
George G. Magnus—‘“an expert in knowledge 
of the literary market.” 








Typewriting 





AUTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, 

Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type- 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 





Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. : 
PLAYS, Novels, Circulars, &c., 


promptly and accurately typed, 8d. per 1000 
words, inclusive of paper and postage.—Miss 
LEROY, 45 Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, 





YPEWRITING.—The West 


.~ Kensington Offices.— Authors’ MSS., Trans- 


lations, &c. Legal and general. copying. 
Circulars; &c., duplicated. Usual terms. 
References: Established 15 years.—SIKEs and 


SiKEs, 229 Hammersmith Road, W.~\Private 
address, 13 Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 





TYPEWRITING promptly and 

accurately done. 10d. per 1000 words, 
Specimens and _ references.— Address Miss 
MESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 
S.W. 





‘T YPEWRITING, 8d. per Thousand, 
including paper and postage. MSS, neatly 
and clearly typed. Satisfaction guaranteed.—- 





| Miss DREW 84 Park Row, Bristol. 
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Some Representative Opinions 


on 


The Time's’ new World-History 


We here print a few representative opinions on The Historians’ History 
of the World, chosen out of the hundreds which have reached us from 
men and women of every profession and school of thought; from 


statesmen, 


administrators, 


social economists, 


scholars, historians, 


scientists, men of letters, business men, clergymen, teachers, &c. 


If these readers have found The History so interesting, is it not worth 
your while at least to send for the Free Descriptive Booklet, which 


tells what this new World-History is ? 


The Duke of Argyll: 


An excellent work of reference. 


Lady Henry Somerset: 


In observing how social life and social 
problems are treated in The Historians 
History, I note with satisfaction that it is 
in the best sense of the word a popular 
Work; that is to eay, it is adapted to 
general needs, it reyeals no bias, it is 
strictly impartial. The classification and 
general arrangement appear to me to be 
excellent. 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P.: 


For a work on so vast a scheme, I think 
the result is remarkably good. On dipping 
into any volume the interest was seized and 
held, the imagination stimulated, and the 
mind fortified by essential facts and 
elements in the long tale of universal his- 
tory. These volumes adequately and effec- 
tively meet the challenge of my previous 
words. The distinguished authors have 
risen to a great opportunity, and the world 
of thought and reading is richer for their 
expert and vivid work. 


W. Alison Phillips, Esq. : 


I have no hesitation in saying that for 
the ordinary man The Historians’ History 
of the World will form in itself an his- 
torical library better than he could possibly 
hope to get together at a much greater cost. 
It has, moreover, from this pos of view, 
another merit; for one of the most satis- 
factory features of the book is the series of 
very full bibliographies, which, with the 
short appreciations of the various his- 
torians, will prove an excellent guide to 
those who wish to pursue any particular 
period or point of history further. The 
chronological-tables will also prove very 
useful; and, last but not least, the k is 
provided with an excellent index. 


T. P. O’Connor, Esq., M.P.: 


Turning over these volumes,I had the 
sense that for a long time to come there 
was one great department of human know- 
ledge as to which my resources were now 
complete. I need never buy another his- 
tory; for such purposes as come within my 
sphere of journalist, I can say, with these 
volumes on my shelves, to the whole world 
of bookmakers azd book publishers, “ Nunc 
Dimittis.” I have got all I want. ; 


Sir George Bartley: 


I trust that The Historians’ History of 
the World being published at so low a 


rice will enable our schools to miake use of. 


his work. -If this is the case, these. 


volumes.may. be the means of doing much. 
for the patriotic education of those. who 
are more and more becoming 
rulers of our country. 


the actual 
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Lord Cromer: 
A most valuable addition to my library. 


Dr. Furnivall: 


I have given a few hours to testing the 
volumes of the History of England in The 
Historians’ History of the World, and they 
have imp me favourably. I haven’t 
found a dull page in them, and they seem 
free from isanship. The treatment of 
England gives me confidence in that of the 
other countries, and the of having a 
well-made summary of the history of all 
the chief nations in such a moderate com- 


pass is very great. 


Sir John Carrington: 


For those who like to read history in a 
large and handsome book—and I confess 
to being of that number—the format of 
the volumes is ideal. But, though large, 
they are not in the least heavy or cumber- 
some in the hand. The paper and typo- 
graphy are both good, and the illustrations 
are generally well-chosen and well-printed. 
The text is fully up to the high standard 
of its material presentation. It is mar- 
vellons in how full and comprehensive and 
deeply interesting a manner the great 
panorama of the world’s history is unfolded 
in the pages of the work. 


The Hon. W. W. Vernon: 


It seemed to me a work of immense com- 
pochensivence and vast research, and, as 

ar as I could see from a superficial inspec- 
tion, the result seemed admirable. 


J. H. Yoxall, Esq., M.P.: 


This is a magnificent and wonderfully 
useful set of volumes; as a student of his- 
tory, a writer, a reader, and a consulter o 
references, I have dipped into them again 
and again with both profit and delight. 
The illustrations alone, taken by them- 
selves, afford to the noticing eye a very 





considerable amount of education. 


See the coupon below. 


Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace: 


As to the spirit in which this work has 
been written, the following remark by the 
Editor may be quoted : “The desire to be 
free from all prejudice in the ju 
historical facts is the keynote o: 
} erg gd of historical criticism; and the 
desire to retain interest—human interest— 
is the keynote of our philosophy of historical 
composition.” The unbi critic can 
say cep mY that those two desires 
have been to s remarkable extent. 


Sir W. P. Treloar, Bart.: 


I have already had an opportunity to 
lance at one or two of the volames, and I 
fhink it is one of the most wonderful pro- 
ductions of this or any other age. _ 
_It is in itself a complete and magnificent 
library of History. 


Admiral Sir John Hopkins: 


Of the form that the general grouping 
together of the “World’s History” as 
iss by the Times takes, one cannot 
speak too highly, as formerly one had to 
dive about in directions to find what 
was wanted, and then yootebiy found the 
Historian you consulted so biassed by some 
political considerations as to present one 
view of events only. 


G. Harwood, Esq., M.P.: 


The greatest recommendation of the 
book, to my mind, is that it is a “ His- 
torians’’—and not an advocate’s— ry: 
Here is the advantage of its being written 
by various authors, all of whom are well 
qualified by knowledge, yet none of whom 
are known to be identified wi any 
“views” or “theories.” Here, for almost 
the first time, we have a History which is 
an interesting narrative, yet which puts 
fairly all the salient facts. The printing 
and illustrating certainly add to the 
pleasure of using the book. 


Would you not like to learn something more about this monumental work? We have 


a Free Descriptive Booklet, which gives you 


all necessary information about the nature, 


scheme, and method of The Historians’ History, and contains many specimen pages and 
illustrations taken from the work. This will be sent to you on recsipt of the coupon below. 
You will not regret the time spent in its perusal. 


The Historians’ History is a complete world- : 
history, in 25 super-royal octavo volumes, come } 
prising 17,000 pages and about 11,000,000 words : 
with over 3,000 illustrations, It comprises a: 
complete narrative of wniversal history, covering | 
the earth from pole to pole, and stretching from : 


Each volumé contains Sour times as much as 
an ordinary octavo, and compares favourably 
in paper, print, and binding. with guinea books ; ; 


“yet the work és sold for only 7s. Gd. per volwine ; 
and this price may be paid on eusy.terms, at the ; 


rate of only 4d, a day. : 


: of the 


INQUIRY FORM. 
The Times (Book Club), Date................c0c00e0000 
380, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Please send me, gratis and post-free, the 
Desire Booklet of The Historians’ History 
orld, with specimen pages, i 


3 
iF... in various bindings, and the con- 
v 7 


ent terms of payment. 


| eS ne ee ae 
5 (Please write clearly.) 
A. 4, : 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


THERE has been a pitiable surrender in a portion of the 
Unionist press to the principles of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s 
Bill. As we have already explained, the Bill is almost, if 
not quite, as objectionable and unjust as Mr. McKenna’s, 
and it passes our comprehension how a paper like The 
Standard, which has done good work in resisting Mr. 
McKenna’s Bill, can reconcile its views with acceptance of 
the new Bill. The Times has adopted an equally abject 
attitude on this question. We can only console ourselves 
by the reflection that nowadays these so-called great papers 
have ceased to exercise any appreciable influence. The 
mass of people have discovered by bitter experience 
that the daily papers are absolutely unreliable as guides. 
Instead of educating the public, or making an honest 
effort to do so, they advance and recede, take up and 
drop again this pusition or that in obedience to 
some process of secret wire-pulling, the ultimate aim 
and end of which is always increased circulation and 
larger dividends, The word “compromise” is elevated 
by them into an idol before which they bow down and 
worship. The result is that while they may be successful 
in their efforts to capture the shekels (though we deny that 
such tortuous ways are necessary even for that object), 
they have ceased to have any influence. 


Nothing was more striking at the time of the introduction 
of the Tariff Reform cry than the complete failure of the 
newspapers—which were almost unanimously in its favour— 
to make the slightest impression on the electors. If these 
latter have come round, or are coming round, to that policy, 
which certainly seems incontestible, it is because they have 
thought the matter out for themselves, taking nothing on 
trust from the newspapers, and caring absolutely nothing 
what the Times or the Standard or the Daily Mail or the 
Daily News had to say about it. We hope and believe that 
the same process will take place in the present case. As 
soon as the Times and the Standard and the Daily Mailand 
the rest of them begin to find out that the cause of the 





Church is, after all, likely to be the winning one, they may 
be depended upon to come round to it again with striking 
promptitude and unanimity. 





Quite apart from moral considerations, and considered 
as a pure matter of tactics, what could be more senseless 
than this Bill of the Bishop of St. Asaph, which is hailed 
as a happy compromise by the Standard and the Times? 
The Westminster Gazette of March 30th published an inter- 
view with “ Dr.” Clifford with regard to the Bill. This is 
what this person is reported to have said : 


In the first place, it comes from the House of Lords, and I find it 
difficult to expect that any beneficent result will ensue from that 
quarter. Secondly, it is the product of an individual Bishop—and 
a Welsh Bishop—who probably does not understand educational 
matters in all their detailsas affecting England. . . . . Atpresent 
Uhave not felt inclined to pay any serious attention to the Bishop’s 
Bill. 


So that all the Bishop of St. Asaph gets, in return for his 
well-meaning offer to sacrifice the interests of the Church 
in the hope of conciliating the Nonconformists, is con- 
temptuous rudeness on the part of the leaders of that body. 
What, in the name of common sense, is to be gained by 
attempting to compromise with Nonconformists when this 
is the way they receive these proposals of compromise ? 
We repeat that, considered on the ground of tactics 
alone, it is obvious to an intelligent man that the only thing 
is to fight them to a finish. When they are conquered the 
time will have come to treat them with every possible 
generosity and kindness. 


On Monday, in the House of Lords, the Bishop of St. 
Asaph moved the second reading of his Bill. In the result 
the debate was adjourned sine die. Lord Lansdowne 
struck a vigorous note of warning, the Bishop of Birming- 
ham protested forcibly and ably against the Bill, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury made one of his characteristically 
cautious and non-committal speeches which may mean 
everything or nothing. The blessed word “ compromise,” 
of course, figured largely in the debate, and altogether it is 
impossible to say what was the general effect produced. 
The real battle will, as before, be waged not in Parliament, 
but in the country. On the same day, at a meeting of the 
Church Schouts Sieaemniiee League in the Church House, 
Westminster, Lord Robert Cecil is thus reported in the 
Standard : 

It [the St. Asaph Bill] was a Bill which would be conceivable when 
they had been routed and driven from the field of battle, and they 
might then submit to it if they could get no better terms ; but to put it 
forward at the beginning of the battle as what they proposed for 
themselves seemed to him to be but very little short of insanity. 


To which we cordially say, ‘‘ Hear, hear.” 


The Mercure de France for the 1st and 16th of March 
contains a notice by M. Albert de Bersaucourt of Balzac’s 
periodical La Revue Parisienne, which appeared in three 
numbers only on the 25th of July, August, and September, 
1840. This was the fourth short-lived periodical founded 
by Balzac alone, or as a predominant associate. With the 
exception of one unimportant notice and two copies of 
verses, to one of which Balzac added a long note des- 
criptive of the sextine, the whole Revue was written by him, 
and what was not included in the édition définitive of his 
works has been already ompetind + M. de Louvenjoul. 
There was, therefore, nothing new Jeft for M. de Bersau- 
court to reprint. He has made a serviceable collection of 
quotations from -other writers -on the subject, and recalls 
literary controversies of the period, many of which remain 
very interesting. Gozlan, of course, is much in evidence, 
especially concerning the wonderful sketch “ Z. Marcas,” 
which Balzac first published in the July number of the 
Revue. Gozlan’s lively gossip is, we fancy, fairly well 
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known in England, and requires no further comment. It 
is more interesting to recall the curious prophetic resem- 
blance of Z. Marcas, Balzac’s own creation, with Gambetta, 
which was first noticed at length by Anatole de la Forge. 


Both Z. Marcas and Gambetta were of obscure origin, 
were beset by enormous difficulties, were born orators, and 
acute and far-sighted politicians. Even Balzac’s descrip- 
tion of the physiognomy of Marcas resembles Gambetta. 
Both died in middle life of the samé internal disease, 
worn out with work. Of this disease and its moral 
correspondence, Balzac writes of Marcas with his amazing 


and characteristic power of realisation much as follows- 


(one cannot ‘wait to disentangle his exact words): 
‘“ Semblable a Pitt qui s’était donne a l’Angle- 


terre pour femme, Marcas portait la France dans son-coeur, : 


il en était idolatre. . La France ‘au troisiéme 


rang! Ce cri revenait toujours dans ses conversations.- 
La maladie intestine du fraye avait passe dans ses entrailles.- 
Marcas devait mourir-de cette maladie-kk.” - The com- 


bination of coincidences is: really remarkable: Anatole 
de la Forge added to them the reminder that Gambetta 
died at Les Jardies, where Balzac wrote “ Z, Marcas.” 


The conclusions which have been drawn from the tone 
of this story, that Balzac’s opinions were undergoing a 
change at the time he wrote it, are totally unwarranted. 
The more so, because, as Monsieur de Bersaucourt points 
out, Balzac reiterates for the hundredth time his Catholic 
and Royalist sentiments in the Revue itself. The disinclina- 
tion to accept the fact that such were his views, or the 
incapacity to understand their combination with his liberty 
of expression, may partly account for the futility of English 
criticism, even the best, on Balzac and his works. More 
light is thrown upon them, and more just appreciation of 
their essential qualities, in Monsieur de Bersaucourt’s short 
and quite unpretentious notice, than by the whole body of 
English criticism, including that of Mr. Henry James and 
Mr. George Moore, which is the nearest approach that 
we have yet made to the real Balzac. 


It is with real pleasure that we record our sincere 
approval and appreciation of Mr. Birrell’s Irish Universities 
Bill. To find anything to admire in the present Govern- 
ment is a luxury as delightful as it is unusual. Mr. Birrell 
is himself so deservedly popular with people of every shade 
of opinion, and is, moreover, so honourably connected with 
literature, that the successful launching of his measure 
becomes a matter of widespread personal gratification to a 
very large number of people. THE ACADEMmy is not a party 
journal, and it is bound to rejoice when, at last, an oppor- 
tunity of heartily endorsing the policy of the present 
Government presents itself. 


The. Symphony Concert at the Queen’s Hall last Satur- 
day was altogether delightful. The programme was very 
nearly an ideai one, and, if Wagner’s Overtureto Rienzi was 
hardly able to hold its own as a representative of its com- 
poser’s genitis with the Concerto for two pianofortes and 
orchestra (No. 17, in E flat) of Mozart and the great Con- 
certo in C major, for two pianofortes and orchestra, of 
Bach, we, at any rate, ¢an find nothing to complain of in 
that. Time and the fluctuating waves of superficial 
opinion make no real impréssion of the supremacy of the 
great classical composers.. Madame Sandra Droucker.and 
Mr. Gottfried Galston gave an exquisite interpretation of 
these.two masterpieces; if we were asked to decide we 
should give the palm rather to their rendering of the Bach 
Concerto than that ‘of Mozart. If. Time makes no impres- 
Sion on the supremacy of Baclt aid Mozart and the other 


‘great.classical composets, it may almost as truly be said 





that he makes none of the power of Sir Charles Santley. 
His renderings of “Non piu andrai” and “O Ruddier than 
the Cherry” were astonishing manifestations of his superb 
artistic method. Any one closing his eyes would surely 
have refused to believe that the voice that filled the 
Queen’s Hall proceeded.from a man of his age, and, even 
if one saw him quite plainly, it would be hard to believe, 
judging from his appearance, that he was much over fifty. 


We note with satisfaction the bare fact that a book by 
Mr. W. J. Gordon, Round the North Pole, published by 
Messrs. Murray, is partly illustrated by woodcuts. Some 
of them are by Mr. Edward Whymper. Whether some 
of the illustrations are clichés or no, we welcome them 
because they are woodcuts, quite irrespective of their 
merits, which we have not even examined. As we have 
before lamented, it is now rare for any book not published 
ad hoc to contain woodcuts. . Cheap—and, we cannot but 
think, ugly—photographic reproduction has driven out 
that charming and expressive art. It is not long ago that 
a highly-qualified hereditary wood-engraver, thoroughly 
approved by such’learned artists in all kinds of engraving 
as Mr. Frederick Shields and Mr. William Strang, was 
forced to give up the practice of his art in order to earn a 
living by producing water-colour drawings, for which he 
had little capacity. We wish that some measures could be 
taken to enable such artists to continue their proper art to 
some profit. 








Mdlle. Scialtiel gave the last of a series of interest- 
ing causeries on “ La Femme et la Poésie” at the Salle 
Erard on Thursday, March 26th. Her programme was even 
more varied than on the previous occasions. Two of the 
items had not only piano, but also violin accompani- 
ments, specially written for Mdlle. Scialtiel by Monsieur 
Francis Thomé. As a composer of musical adaptations 
Monsieur Thomé has few rivals, for he thoroughly realises, 
especially in his “ Elfes” and “ Rapelle-toi,” that. the 
accompaniment should interpret the poem and not, as is 
frequently the case, obscure it. In Paillerai’s “ La Poupée ” 
and Vicaire’s ‘“‘La Fée” Mdlle. Scialtiel was particularly 
happy, delivering them with much charm and delicacy, and 
her versatility was conspicuous, for, inithe intensely dramatic 
poem “La Feu,” of Richepin, she showed a command of 
emotion quite unexpected in a recital of this nature. 


The “ Oxford Book of French Verse,” published by the 
Clarendon Press, consists of an anthology of French poetry 
from the twelfth century to Paul Verlaine. The selection 
has been made by Mr. St. John Lucas, with whose admir- 
able work readers of THE ACADEMY will be acquainted. 
Mr. Lucas is himself a poet of great distinction, and his 
selection is made with taste and discrimination. The book 
is further enriched by an introduction which reveals Mr. 
Lucas as a subtle and learned critic of French poetry. 
This book is exactly what is wanted by those who 
wish to acquire a general acquaintance with French 
poetry which can form the basis of more special know- 
ledge. We can heartily recommend it. 


We referred last week to the advertisement given by a 
Bishop from’ the pulpit to a very bad novel. Why 
is it, we wonder, that Bishops and other exalted persons 
whose commendation is, for some extraordinary reason, 
so valuable an advertisement, almost invariably bestow 
their approval on bad work?» We can. remember no 
case in which really fine work has been publicly praised 
from the pulpit or from other exalted quarters. The 
latest exhibition of this sort of criticism ex cathedré has 
occurred in the case of a tenth-rate publication, emanating 
from Harmsworthian’ quarters, called the ‘“ Children’s 
Encyclopzdia:’ We intend in a future issue to deal with 
this shoddy, catchpenny work, which is “ orriamented ” by 
a Preface by Mr. Harold Begbie, = - 
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A SONG AGAINST CARE 


O Care! 
Thou art a cloak too heavy to be borne, 
Glittering with tears, and gay with painted lies 
(For seldom—seldom art thou stained and torn, 
Showing a tattered lining, and the bare 
Bruised body of thy wearer) ; thou art fair 
To look at; O thou garment of our pride ! 
A net of colours, thou dost catch the wise ; 
He lays aside his wisdom for thy sake 
And Beauty hides her loveliness in thee 
And after 
Of thy great weight of splendour, and would shake 


when men know the agony 


Thee swiftly from their shoulders, cast aside 
The burden of thy jewelled bands that break 
Their very hearts . . . . often it is too late. 
They fear that foes will meet them and deride 
When they are stripped of all their golden state. 
But some are brave . . . . but some among us dare 
Cry out against thy torment and be free ! 

And I would rather a gay beggar be, 

And go in rags for all eternity, 

Than that thy clanking pomp should cover me, 


O Care! 


OLIVE DOUGLAS, 





SWINBURNE 


In the most tender morning of the world, 

When the old gods had speech with common men, 
They took a wandering mist upon the fen, 

Soft music, where the earliest fountain swirled, 

And the first lovely look from eyes dew-pearled 

When Aphrodite waked ; the young soul then 
Singing, they hushed asleep within a glen 


Where evermore the sea’s white waters hurled. 


The soul hath wakened, and the song may be. 
The strong, sweet notes of passion played, and woe, 
Thrill to the radiant laughter of a child— 
Make answer to the crying of the sea— 
Beating to music that none else may know 
A song like fire, half-tamed and wholly wild. 


ETHEL TALBOT. .- 





REVIEWS 


ROMANCE, REALISM, AND 


SYMBOL 


Types of Tragic Drama, 
5s. net.) 


The Symbolist Movement in Literature. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Second Edition, Revised. (Constable, 5s. net.) 


Mr. VauGHANn’s book is composed of lectures delivered in 
the University of Leeds, where he fills the chair of Professor 
of English Literature; and each chapter bears on its face 
some of the characteristics uf a lecture as distinguished 
from an essay. There is much that is rhetorical and 
repetitive in form ; there are horrible old clichés like 
“hung trembling in the balance.” On the other hand, 
there is much of the merit of a good lecture : its brightness, 
its vivacity, its broad and simple structure ; and the book 
is able, sound and interesting. Its object is to trace the 
development of tragedy on its passage from Aé®schylus to 
Ibsen, from the classical form through the romantic to the 
symbolic, taking account of its throw-backs in }*rance and 
Germany to the classical type. And his thesis is this : 

The more we study the history of the drama, the stronger in all 

probability will be our conviction that the general line of development 
has been from exclusion to inclusion, from a less to a more complete 
idealisation of the material offered by human life, from a narrower to 
a wider rendering of all that the heart of man presents for our obser- 
vation. . . . It has been, on the whole, a change from the presenta- 
tion of action to the presentation of character, a gradual shifting of the 
scene from that which is without to that which is within, 
The change from classical to romantic is thus a change 
from clearly defined issues, sharply cut problems, broadly 
conceived character and rigidly confined action to some- 
thing at once wider and deeper. It is far more thana 
mere change of treatment or relaxing of convention. it 
implies a determination to bring into the realm of drama 
much more of the many-coloured, quickly-changing phan- 
tasmagoria of life as we know it, in which motives are not 
always clear, issues are often confused, and characters are 
capable of infinitely more subtle gradation and intermix- 
ture than the strictly classical tragedy permitted. At the 
same time it must be remembered that from the earliest 
days of tragedy the romantic element—like cheerfulness 
into the mind of the man in Boswell who wanted to bea 
philosopher—“ keeps breaking in.” Euripides can be 
romantic enough—especially if we take into consideration 
the other meaning which Mr. Vaughan gives to the word, 
the searching of the inner recesses of the human conscious- 
ness ; and as to Seneca, the tragedian whom our early 
Elizabethan playwrights, in common with all the Renais- 
sance, took as the model of the classical drama, 
his form may be classical, his spirit is often completely 
romantic. The development, as Mr. Vaughan traces it, 
was an inevitable deve!lorment. The classical form might 
give a more finished and exalted beauty. The ever- 
increasing curiosity of the human mind demanded a form 
of drama which the classical mould could not contain ; and 
so we have the loosely-knit, all-embracing tragedies of 
Shakespeare, due partly, no doubt, to the very nature of 
the stage on which those tragedies were written to be 
played, but still more to the increased content they were 
compelled to hold. And that content went on increasing, 
as Mr. Vaughan traces the story (and he traces it fairly and 
judiciously, with no Procrustean fitting of the facts to his 
thesis), until it embraced the “ mysticism ” of Maeterlinck, 
the “symbolism” of Ibsen, in which curiosity has plunged 
so deep into the hidden waters of the human soul that 
speech cannot express its discoveries, and symbol must be 
employed to make them plain to those who are able to 
understand. There have been few books on the drama 
so suggestive, so stimulating, or so interesting as Mr. 
Vaughan’s, which shows a width of outlook, and a subtle 
strength in the handling of detail which are too often 
absent from: discussions of that much-discussed subject. 


By C. E. VauGHAN. (Macmillan, 
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On laying down Mr. Vaughan’s book we took up the new 
edition of Mr. Arthur Symons’s book on the Symbolists. 
There is a wide difference between the two critics; 
but that is not our business for the moment. Few 
living writers are so competent to deal with the 
Symbolists as Mr. Symons, for few have either 


so sensitive a perception or a_ style at once so | 


delicate and so penetrating. The interesting point for the 
moment in this symbolism of which he writes is that he 
carries on for. us. the story told down to a certain point by 
Mr. Vaughan. We have seen the change from the classical 
tragedy, with its clear outline of a statue seen in full day- 
light, to the half-lights, the vague outlines, the shifting, 
changing life of the romantic, and have passed through 
that stage to the threshold of symbolism. Mr. Symons’s 
book admits us to the arcana of the Symbolists. Theirs is 
“a literature in which the visible world is no longer a 
reality, and the unseen world no longer a dream.” The 
epoch, he points out, of the Symbolists, of Gerard de 
Nerval, of Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, and the others, was also 
the epoch which included Baudelaire, Flaubert, Zola, and 
Leconte de Lisle. We can, in fact, see this insatiable 
human curiosity working in two totally opposite directions. 
On one side the Realists, like the Symbolists the heirs of 
romanticism. Their aim is, roughly expressed, to catch 
and pin down, to petrify, to documenter for all time the 
variegated life which the romantics had only half expressed. 
They want to drag it into full daylight, to see it all, and put 
it allon record. And beyond that life they do not pierce. 
It is enough for them, as it were, to make sure of what 
they can see clearly. On the other hand, the Symbolists 
feel that this daily life has been, as it were, worked out. 
What men do and say is, after all, but a small part of 
them, Even what they think is but a shadow of the truth. 
The real truth lies behind all that, in a world that is not 
this world, a world whose laws are different and very often 
the exact contrary of the laws of the visible world. And 
in that world, though they may not know it or deserve it, 
all human minds have part. Behind and beneath their 
conscious life is the great unexplored ocean of half- 
conscious or all-unconscious life ; and it is here that the 
truth is to be found. 

But how is the truth to be expressed? The Realist’s 
task is easy enough by comparison. He has only to catch 
and record the exact words in which men say this or that, 


the exact things they do or think in such and such circum- . 


stances. The Symbolist is only anxious to escape from 
the exact words and the exact description of the deed, for 
such things are only superficial truth, or not truth at all. 
Words, then, when used in the ordinary way, cannot 
express the real truth ; for it is precisely words which are 
the common coin of the unreal, the visible and audible 
world. The result is all sorts of devices. We might use 
as instances the “ second dialogue ” of Ibsen ; beneath the 
realistic spoken dialogue, which, as Mr. Symons remarks 
with some justice, is ‘ degraded below the touch of the 
characters whom it attempts to express,” there moves the 
spirit-dialogue, as it were, in which soul speaks to soul, 
and one deep calleth another. And here, surely, in 
this extraordinary combination of the Realist and the 
Symbolist, lies the deep significance of Ibsen’s work. 
Or, again, there is the remote, formal dialogue used by 
Nathaniel . Hawthorne, whose people talk primly and 
strangely, not because he cannot, but because he does not 
want to make them talk naturally, when his object is to 
dive beneath the natural to the spiritual. Or again, there 
is the haughty language of Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, with its 
patrician scorn of common speech; the incoherence of Gerald 
de Nerval, gasping in the dizzy air of the unseen world; 
the aristocratic obscurities of Mallarmé. One thing unites 
all these—including even Ibsen—and many others ; the 
effort to make words more than counters for exchange in 
the market. To the average writer, words are coins ; to 
the Symbolist they are medals. To the average man they 
are units of exchange, merely acquired in order to be given 
away for something else. To the Symbolist they are things 
of beauty, which will buy nothing, but which, pondered 





over and absorbed, will open the dream-world to the souls 
that have the right of entry to it. It is, after all, the old 
story, that of all art feeling its way towards the conditions 
of music. Human curiosity, as existing in these rarer spirits, 
has exhausted the common life, has even acquired a kind 
of nausea forit. It takes perilous and lonely journeys into 
the unknown, and finding Vitself unable to recount its 
adventures, it creates anew by symbols a_ spiritual 
atmosphere in which we. may apprehend what. cannot be 
heard or spoken. rere = r 


IN THE BEGINNING 


Adam Cast Forth, By Cuartes M. Dovucuty. (Duck- 
worth, 4s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is a joy—difficult, perhaps, but indubitable—for a 
reviewer to discover a book which he feels is, ultimately, 
past description as it is past mere praise. Sometimes, 
even in these oft-impeached days of denial, we find a 
book which stands for more than it expresses, which is, 
indeed, much like a finger-post pointing to an unknown 
pleasaunce. Is there not, in the best, the familiar books, 
something rare, uncapturable, indefinable, perhaps involun- 
tary, which is yet as the perfume of a flower, lodged you 
know not precisely where, but expressing the three beauties— 
the beauty past, the beauty present, the beauty to come? 
And is there not, more rarely still, a solemnity in some 
books, a rich, slow, strange choral movement, which 
swells and fills all the listening chapels of the soul, waking 
even humblest thoughts to a low, noble music? We know 
not how to describe, save in some such indirect fashion 
as this last fancy, the grave beauty, the strangeness, the 
fulness of this echoing poem. 

It is short, and oddly called “A Sacred Drama in Five 
Songs ;” properly, there are no songs, though there isa 
chorus. No one but Mr. Doughty could have written it, 
and fools will say that no one but Mr. Doughty can read 
it. Assuredly, those who shrank from “The Dawn in 
Britain” —from the verse as well as the size of that epic— 
will not care to attempt even the few pages of this book. 
The poet’s manner is more singular and irregular than 
ever ; his vocabulary is still rich and recondite, his rhythms 
still sometimes harsh, though more often buoyant and 
sweet ; his whole expression is tense, masculine, perplex- 
ing. It is but a week or two since THE ACADEMY was 
noticing Mr. Doughty’s wonderful ‘ Wanderings in Arabia,” 
which affords a memorable example of a fine harmony of 
prose. Yet more lofty, individual, unconceding is the 
verse in this volume than the prose of those travels, The 
style is one no man in his senses would imitate, and no 
man could soberiy devise. Reading it impatiently, or 
wonderingly, you decide that the only conceivable reason 
for writing such verse, the only conceivable excuse, 
is that the style is simply inevitable—is the man. 
Else inexcusable. But how fit and cherishable it is. 
This verse has the sound of the great Biblical tongue— 
its musing gravity, its solemn clearness, as of great waves 
breaking on the western shore; its deep sincerity. Yet, 
all this said, there remains another thing to say: you 
cannot properly estimate Mr. Doughty’s manner of verse, 
apart from-his subject and attitude. It is his profoundly 
religious habit of mind, his religious acceptance of the 
world, and his religious conception of the inimensitiés of 
lite that are expressed in the strange music of this poetic 
speech. 

Of course, we duly regret Mr. Doughty’s choice of mere 
tradition for subject ; how much finer, how much more 
“modern,” would have been a Poem of Protoplasm ! 
Surely, the only chance for poetry is that it should embody 
“ scientific truth,” since science alone has any future ; and 
a poem which should be touched with the Tennysonian 
hankering after science, which should describe the first 
authentic wriggling of matter into consciousness, were 
certain at least of a five years’ fame. What Mr. Doughty, 
in his singular conservatism, has written is a poem 
“founded on a Judzeo-Arabian Legend of Adam and 
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Eve,” in which—type of the world’s wanderers—Adam 


and Eve, cast out from the Garden’s bliss, and separated, 
are re-united, restored in strength, tried and purged as by 
fire, and led, through nakedness of earth and spirit, 
into a new land of mortal habitation. Frankly, to our- 
selves the benefit of his poem has been by no means 
small. The author has humanised for us characters so 


remote and vague as to be almost unreal, owing, no doubt, . 
to defective. apprehension in childish years.. Persons_of . 
the primal. drama, containing all potentialities, contaiping 
Moses and Socrates, David and Shakespeare ; parents of a | 
vast incomprehensible humanity, with promise in their’ 


eyes of unimaginable destiny and memory in their hearts 
of lost bliss unspeakable—they have yet been to us almost 
as shadowy and mythical as any modern-idea’d man would 
like them to be. But in this “Sacred Drama” Mr. 
Doughty, acting on “ mere legend,” has made more clear, 
human, vital the august figures standing lonely between an 
unforgettable past and an inscrutable future. 

Had a less religious mind pondered and brought forth a 
poem on this subject, the result would have been intoler- 
able. Imagine so lofty a theme subjected to the purple 
and fury of Mr. Stephen Phillips, or the windiness of Mr. 
Noyes! We do not want to depreciate the talents of 
these poets, but—if we may be permitted to say it—we 
are thankful the theme has escaped them, and that it has 
become the secure inspiration of Mr. Doughty. For he 
has treated it with the austerity, the simplicity, the weighty 
grandeur of sincerity, which alone could justify any man 
in his choice of it. Take the following for proof, the 
opening of the second “song” : 


BLIND ADAM 


I wake from sleep, and Sarsar rageth not ! 

How fallen is a great stillness on earth’s dust ! 

I dreamed was Adama with me, my loved wife, 
Whose voice was in the Garden mine heart’s peace. 
Ah! now my vision fadeth ! 


ADAMA 
Dayspring is : - Lobptong 
Hearest not thou, O Adam father, birds’ glad voice ? 
Feel’st not thou this new wafted from the earth, 
Which in the Eden was, fresh morning breath ? 
ADAM 
No dream is this ; but my loved Adama’s voice ! 
Her arms be these, ah ! about my neck embraced, 


ADAMA 


I do behold new greenness of the ground, 
Whereon white dew of heaven is fallen this night. 
I have not His pearled dew seen since we driven 
Were from the Eden ! 

ADAM 
I, to-night, in vision 
Beheld with these dark eyes both field and grove ; 
Wherein, with God’s new blessing, shall we live. 
How cometh unto my sense such flowery breath 
As in the Garden was ! 

ADAMA 
We have found Grace. 
Could thy dark eyeballs see, it is the breath 
Of lilies, which the Lord hath caused this night 
To spring up and to blow round our bed-place. 

ADAM 
I lilies do remember of the Garden, 
For beauty as the sunbeams, that wont spring 
Up in the footprints of God’s holy Angels. 
Reach of this dew down to me, on the branch, 
Beloved, that I therewith might wash my face ; 
Likewise these palms ; and lift then? and my voice ~ ° 


_ To Him: Who formed me. 
Or this, of ‘Adam’s rénewal : . "paps 


How even now is allayed the long disease, 
And-quickened the old languor of my being! 

How, whiles I in the bubbling rundels wash, 
Confirmed be these loose joints ! In this warm wave 
My pithless loins recover former force ; 

Aye ! and wonder of the Lord, these pupils dim 
Receive, now O I plainly see, their light ! 


From these extracts, perhaps unduly long for a short 
book and short review, will be seen, we hope, at once the 
singular strength and sweetness which Mr. Doughty seems 
almost to have at command. We do not say the poem is 
faultless ; there are a score of poets who can write faultless 


“Pre-Raphaelites founded one. Int 
so quickly into extravagance that they produce a reaction 





lines, but can we seek and find in their work aught of the 
religious earnestness, the grave beauty, with which “ Adam 
Cast Forth” is endued ? 

Here is music of a master. 





FIFTY YEARS” OF MODERN, 


‘PAINTING -- = - 
Fifty Years of. Modern. Painting: Corot to Sargent. By 
J. G. Puytuian.. “(Grant Richards, 16s. 6d, net.) 


Tuts book has considerable merit. Those who disagree 
with some of Mr. Phythian’s opinions or. feel that he has 
not touched some part of his subject which seems to them 
very important should consider the difficulty of treating 
the subject at all. To write the history of modern painting 
is like writing the history of Germany before it became an 
Empire. There are as many different tendencies in it as 
there were States in Old Germany. But whereas the 
States of Germany had some permanence, the tendencies 
of modern painting are always changing before our eyes, 
and it is almost impossible for us to decide which of them 
are mere fashions and which are part of a natural process 
of growth. We may feel some certainty about the merits 
or defects of particular painters. We may be pretty sure 
that Monet’s pictures will be admired by posterity and that 
Leighton’s will not. But we cannot be sure that Monet 
has founded a school for posterity, any more than the 

ese days schools rush 


against themselves in their moment of triumph. Fashions 
in painting change so rapidly and violently that they 
obscure the deeper tendencies that underlie them. 

Mr. Phythian has done his best to distinguish between 
fashions and the movements which, so far as we can tell, 
do express the purpose and tendency of the age in paint. 
But the mere sub-title of his book, ‘‘ Corot to Sargent,” 
proves how difficult his task has been. What clear 
purpose or tendency can we find in an age which begins 
with Corot and ends with Sargent, with intermediate 
episodes like those of the Pre-Raphaelites and Puvis de 
Chavannes and Gustave Moreau and Whistler? It would 
be impossible to make a consecutive narrative of French 
painting alone through all these changes, even if it only 
dealt with great painters. But Mr. Phythian has had to say 
something about painting in all the countries of Europe 
where painting is of any account, and in America. He 
has also thought it necessary to speak of a great many 
painters who are of no importance whatever. Here, we 
think, he has made a mistake. A book of this kind will be 
most useful if it teaches the reader who are the really 
important artists of modern times; and it can do this most 
easily by saying nothing about those who are not impor- 
tant. Mr, Phythian seldom speaks of a small painter as if 
he were great, but he uses up too much of his space in 
explaining that small painters are not great. He gives, 
for instance, about six pages to Leighton, and though 
most of them are taken up with a statement of his 
deficiencies, Oey would surely be better occupied with 
a statement of the excellences of some great man. ..But 


| since the. book is intended to be a popular one, no doubt | 
_it was considéred necessary that popular painters should 

‘be fully treated in it, even if they were not treated very 

| kindly. The consequence is that it lacks even the amount 


of coherence which_it. might have possessed. . Worthless 
painters are not. in any movement; they only express 


| fashions, and there is no more logical development in the 


fashions of modern painting than in the fashions of modern 
dress, 

Yet, hampered as he is, Mr. Phythian makes a brave 
effort to discover the real movement of modern art. 
He begins with what is only an episode in it, the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. He then proceeds to speak 
of its main current in a long chapter with the title “ The 
Impressionists and their Allies.’ Impressionism is a word 
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vaguely used by some and narrowly by others. Mr. 
Phythian tries to use it neither vaguely nor narrowly. The 
most determined and the most fruitful effort of modern 
painting has been to escape from the predominance of the 
Old Masters, both in subject and in treatment. Except for 
one or two forerunners, the eighteenth century is over- 
shadowed by the art of the past. It was the end of the 
Renaissance in painting. In the nineteenth century there 
was a rebellion—indeed, many rebellions—against the 
Renaissance. Mr, Phythian would call nearly all the 
great rebels impressionists, to distinguish them from 
painters like Ingres, who merely developed certain 
tendencies of the Renaissance painting and from those 
also who, like the Pre-Raphaelites, went back behind 
the Renaissance for their tradition. He has nowhere, 
we think, clearly expressed this distinction, but he implies 
it in many places ; and it is the main distinction between 
the two classes of modern painters who are of any account. 
There are many individual painters who cannot be put 
absolutely in one class or the other. Corot, for instance, 
though Mr. Phythian would call him an impressionist, was 
half a follower of Claude. Watts, though he followed the 
traditions of the Renaissance, was half an impressionist. But 
still the distinction holds good ; and the movementof revolt 
from the Renaissance has grown stronger and more 
extreme with time, especially in landscape painting. 
There is a great deal of the Renaissance in Corot. There 
is nothing of it in Monet. He observes the old traditions 
neither in treatment nor in subject. He has been developed 
out of what was most new in the art of Constable and 
Turner and the Barbizon painters. 

It is in France that the revolt against the Renaissance 
has been most extreme, and the reason is that France was 
more subjected to the tyranny of the Renaissance than 
other countries. Most of the later English painters have 
a tendency to Italianise, just because they are further away 
from Italy than the French. But since Corot and Millet few 
good French painters have Italianised at all. Even Puvis 
de Chavannes has far less of the Renaissance in his 
design than Burne-Jones or Watts. He is more of a 
medizevalist than the most consciously medizeval of English 
painters ; and it may be that a great new art of painting, 
if it ever arises, will combine medizeval simplicity of design 
with the impressionist passion for light. There is no doubt 
that impressionism cannot be combined with the elaborate 
design and complex sentiment of the Renaissance. That 
design and sentiment have already been combined with 
a fulness of illusion perfectly appropriate to them in the 
works of Raphael and Titian and Tintoret and Michel- 
angelo. What they did cannot be done over again with 
a different kind of illusion. The art of painting, if it is to 
have another prime, must simplify itself in one direction 
to compensate for its greater elaboration in another. And 
it will only have the strength to do this if it becomes once 
again decorative, if it turns from the artificial problems of 
the frame to the real problems of the wall-space. It is 
inevitable that Mr. Phythian in his book should say 
scarcely anything of decorative painting, for he deals with 
a period in which decorative painting was only practised 
by a few great men and a multitude of tradesmen. 
Shall we see a change in the next fifty years, and the 
beginnings of a new school of mural painters? If not, 
there will be no new Renaissance, but only a more feeble 
— of the struggle to imitate or escape from the 
old one. 





TWO TRAVELLERS 


The Pulse of Asia. By Etswortw Huntincton. (Con- 
stable, 14s.) 


In the Footsteps of Marco Polo, By Masor C,. DALRYMPLE 
Bruce. (Blackwood, 21s. net.) 


Davip said in his haste “ All men are liars,” and this sweep- 
ing statement has received the endorsement of hundreds 
of generations. More especially has the compliment been 
lavished upon travellers in distant. lands, whose tales of 





things seen have been drunk in to the accompaniment of 
lavish helpings of salt, with the usual result of an insatiable 
thirst for more. Jn vino veritas, and the proverb is true of 
stories of travel as of the juice of the grape. With the 
imbibing of stories told not twice, but many times over, 
comes an appreciation of the fact that “there is much in 
what they say.” It is also true that the crude flavour of some 
vintages of travel has given even to the finer sorts an evil 
reputation, which it is hard to forget. But modern travel, 
to abandon a metaphor which threatens to get out of hand, 
rests on a different basis to that of five centuries ago. To 
Marco Polo, who, of medizeval travellers, most concerns us 
in relation to the two books under review, travel was 
merely a means of getting from one place to another, 
and his story is a genial collection of memories, com- 
piled rather for entertainment than with any scientific 
object in view. The Venetian was a merchant first, 
an adventurer secondly and by the way, and an author 
by accident. Nowadays we travel into the uttermost 
ends of the earth for the sake of travel, or rather for 
the sake of what we may learn and teach thereby, and 
the book that results was, given a safe return, a foregone 
conclusion before ever we packed our bags and set out for 
Charing Cross. And in consequence, our books of travel, 
though they may hold the advantage in accuracy of 
observation and in co-ordination of facts, though, in short, 
they may prove something that called for proof, lose sadly 
in spontaneity and in that inexpressible joy of life that is 
the portion of the traveller who observes en amateur. 

There clings to the serious American traveller, however, 
scientific though his object be, something of the childhood 
state of his nation. He sees with young, and sometimes 
with strangely discerning eyes, not merely the things that 
he set out to see, but the little unimportant details that fill 
in the picture, just as a schoolboy notes with feverish delight 
the peregrinations of the fly that crawls across the very 
figures that he is engaged in copying from the blackboard. 
The American traveller will interrupt himself in the midst 
of a really valuable account of a geological formation in a 
remote corner of the world to tell of tea-parties and 
ceremonious hospitality, or to chat about the engaging 
characteristics of his interpreter. It is utterly unconscious, 
this inconsequence, and not without its charm. 

Mr. Huntington, however he may stray into by-paths of 
the picturesque, nevertheless sticks very consistently to the 
main object, both of his journey and of the book he has 
written concerning it. The proposition that physical 
geography exercises a preponderating influence upon the 
history of man seems too obvious to need support ; but the 
amplification of that proposition which puts forward the 
claim of climatic changes toa similar part in history has 
not been accorded the welcome which is undoubtedly its 
due. The theory is, indeed, very generally accepted, but 
the extent and importance of climatic change within the 
compass of our era has probably been underestimated by 
the historian, if not by the geographer, Nor is it to the 
earthquake, or the volcanic eruption, or to any of the 
sudden and cataclysmal changes in the conformation of a 
region that the most permanent changes in the course of 
history are due ; but rather to those slow and scarcely per- 
ceptible modifications of climate which give man time to 
act, and opportunity to adapt himself almost unconsciously 
to changing conditions, 

The desiccation of great tracts of the earth’s surface is a 
phenomenon which is not confined to Central Asia ; but it 
is in Central Asia that it has left the most unmistakable 
traces, and, in all probability, it is to a long-gone phase ot 
the process that the civilisation of modern Europe is indi- 
rectly due. The sand-buried cities and waterless, deserted 
settlements of the Lop-Nor Basin, hard by the empty 
watercourses and dry wells, are eloquent testimony to the 
enormous world-power of thirst. By no other means can 
Nature conquer man more certainly than by drying up her 
living waters. And the great tamarisk-mounds of gnarled 
and dead trunks‘and roots, wind-gnawed below and wind- 
piled above, that lie around the sand-buried ruins of Chira, 
are: Nature’s tally-sticks of her work ; and-Mr.. Huntington 
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gives a sufficiently vivid picture, both of that work and of 
its effects upon the human beings who come within its 
influence. We are tempted to quote largely from his 
extremely clear account of the formation of the Lop Basin, 
but still more, from his shrewd, careful, and kindly estimate 
of the Chantos, the typical oasis-dwelling agriculturists 
of the world. Mr. Huntington’s contentions are more 
effectually strengthened by this description than by many 
of his more elaborate and more fanciful arguments. 

Major Younghusband describes the Chantos as “ the 
essence of imperturbable mediocrity ;” and his estimate of 
their moral qualities is not flattering. Mr. Huntington 
admits the force of his remarks, but supplements them by 
a careful analysis of the leading features of the Chanto 
character, and an investigation of their climatic causes ; 
and he arrives at the conclusion, which appears irre- 
sistible, that this character, with its weak amiability, is the 
immediate and inevitable result of environment, and further, 
that the same climatic and social conditions will induce a 
like result in the case of other peoples whose natural 
tendencies under more invigorating conditions lie rather in 
the direction of excessive activity. The weakest go to the 
wall it is true ; but if the wall is sunny and sheltering, and 
life is easy, they are very well content to stay there and 
vegetate, outside the push and bustle of a more strenuous 
existence. 

That climate is ultimately the deciding factor in the 
determination of national character seems pretty widely 
acknowledged. And the special conditions obtaining in 
this dying land are such, and so placed, as to influence 
not merely their immediate surroundings but the whole 
history of the world. Mr. Huntington appears to have 
established, on good data, his theory that such basins 
as those of Lop-Nor and Turfan have been subject to 
fluctuations in the desiccative process, and he appeals 
both to Marco Polo and to the Chinese historians of the 
second century of our era to bear him out. He has 
travelled over deserts which, for Marco Polo, were peopled 
with devils,and which the Chinese describe as seas of 
unfathomable slime ; he has used his eyes and his brain 
to some purpose on the spot; and his account of his 
purposeful wanderings leaves nothing to be desired as a 
storehouse of data for future investigators. The risks he 
has run have not been small, and he never fails to pay his 
tribute to the pluck and devotion of those who shared his 
dangers, while a quaint sense of humour pervades the 
whole of his story. His English is at times slovenly toa 
degree—he slips into such phrases as ‘“ Nor were they far 
from wrong,” and “ he wasout of his head.” Still, as we have 
said before, we deem it beside the mark to quarrel with 
the language of the United States, which grows less and 
less like English every day. But his book was worth the 
writing, and we cannot help thinking that the personality 
of the author has stood him in good stead in his dealings 
with the people whom he describes so sympathetically. And 
ever he holds before his eyes the idea with which he set out, 
an idea not new, not even obscure, but to which he gives a 
greater value and importance than has hitherto been its 
portion, by the dramatic suddenness with which he uses it 
as the moral of some tale of adventure which of itself was 
all enough to claim the attention and fascinate the imagi- 
nation. The story of Handum Bai and the lost camels is 
worthy of a high place among tales of adventure, and it 
concludes thus : 

Judging by what I later saw of the topography, the man must have 
travelled twenty-five miles each way in his chase after the camels— 
fifty miles in twenty hours without food or water. The experience 
was to mea revelation of the inexorableness of the desert. It was 
still more remarkable as an illustration of the intensity and endurance 
which lifelong contact with the desert in the care of his camels had 
developed in Handum Bai, a man of the mild Chauto race, None of 
my other men would have done so hardy a deed—only Handum, who 
from early childhood had endured heat and cold and fatigue in the 
desert, far from the enervating influence of the easy agricultural life 
of the oases. Such intensity is often supposed to be a result of 
Mohamedan fanaticism and fatalism. More probably it is the, result 
of life in the desert. There none succeed except those who, though 
often lazy and dilatory, are capable at times of becoming almost mono- 
maniacs, fanatics, animated by the will to do some deed ‘in spite-of 
beaven or hell. . a s ES ee Laas i.” 





The two supplementary essays at the end of the book, on 
“The Caspian Sea and its Neighbours” and “ The Geo- 
graphic Basis of History,” are equal in interest, but, we 
cannot help thinking, very unequal in value. Mr. Hunting- 
ton is led to believe by his observation of the great fluctua- 
tion of the level of humidity in the Central Asiatic basins 
that the level of the Caspian may have varied to an extent 
almost if not quite great enough to account rationally for the 
continual variations in the accounts of ancient geographers, 
from Herodotus to Ptolemy, concerning the supposed 
inlets and outlets of this fickle stretch of inland sea. Adding 
to these ancient variants the medizval accounts of the 
Persian and Arab writers, we have a pretty series of con- 
tradictions, which can only be reconciled or accounted for 
on some such hypothesis as that of Mr. Huntington. 

But when we come to the last chapter we are sorry, for 
it seems to us to go just beyond those bounds of probability 
within which the author had kept so far. The extrava- 
gance, panic, hysteria, and crime of the great cities of 
America—all the crises in political, social, and financial 
history, are fathered upon the weather, and we think that 
the burden is greater than it can bear. The less rain and 
the more wind, the more crime ; a hypothesis which, while 
it might account for the “immorality” of the Chantos 
aforesaid, could not account also for their amiability, for 
that is a quality not conspicuous in the midst of a Western 
financial scare; and surely on such a hypothesis the 
English character should be even more a mass of: contra- 
dictions than it is. 

After this book, written with a mission, albeit most 
readably written, it is interesting to turn to another equally 
interesting, for totally different reasons. Major Bruce owns 
at the outset that he wandered for the love of it, and he is 
troubled by no speculations concerning vast issues. But 
he justifies the title of his work by careful reference to the 
statements of Marco Polo as to topography and customs, 
with the result which no longer surprises us, that the 
Venetian is nearly always corroborated. And he marks 
each step of his route by reference to the great travellers 
of old time, among whom not the least interesting is he 
who first introduced the news of Buddhism into China, 
Chang C’hien, who passed over this very Khotan-Lop-Nor 
route 140 years before our era. 

Very delightful it is to read these two books—that of the 
American scientist and that of the English soldier—side by 
side. For the two men passed over practically the same 
main route, with their eyes wide open, and seeing every- 
thing from two totally different points of view : 


Being unable to devote ourselves (says Major Bruce), much to our 


“regret, to the study of buried cities, we decided instead to accept the 


offer made by the Beg (nf Niya) to hawk and hunt boar with him on 
the following day. 

We venture to think that the difference is not merely 
individual, but national. And by the side of Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s appreciation of Handum Bai we would place this 
description of the Beg of Niya: 

There . he left us, but I can see his tall, upright figure 
now. Built in a larger mould than is usual among his compatriots, 
he was a man of silent, reserved character. Possessing in addition 
a tireless frame, a keen love of the open, and a very warm heart, our 
friend was as good a specimen of one of nature’s gentlemen as could 
be found. 

It is the man that matters to Major Bruce, not his 
environment nor his scientific significance. And a charac- 
teristic touch is conveyed in the sentence : 

I have said that the site of Lou-lan lies north-east of Lopnor, and 
have unintentionally [the italics are our own] introduced what is 
known as the Lopnor controversy. 

Indeed the charm of this book, which is undeniable, 
lies in its racy characterisation, its unfailing good humour, 
and its sportsmanlike enjoyment of life in many varying 
aspects. We must conclude an already over-long notice 
by quoting a delightful passage concerning the ceremonial 
visit ofan Amban:— . ww; a 

Before the visit was concluded he began to complain of a cough, 
besides detailing the symptoms from which a brother who lived with 
him, he said, was suffering. A few minutes previously we had been 
unwise enough to allow him to see the smal]-mevicint-ease we carried, 
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which we ought to have known would be quite sufficient to inoculate 
him with all the diseases it was designed to cure. ae e 
promptly recommended, and handed to his head factotum for the old 
gentleman’s use, four Dover powder tabloids. When it came to pre- 
scribing for the absent brother . . . . Dover powders, our own 
favourite medicine, we did not like to prescribe ; as in the East, 
etiquette fortids an inferior even to suffer from the same form of 
malady as a superior, and the Amban was already booked for Dover 
powders. There seemed nothing for it but to strike out a new line 
and hope for the best; so to ensure the absent brother receiving 
every chance we fell back on that ever-popular remedy, quinine. . ... 
We eventually helped the Amban into his Peking cart, triumphantly 
bidding him what, in spite of prescriptions, we hoped was only a tem- 
porary farewell. 


We do not wish to imply that this book is no contribu- 
tion to the literature of Central Asiatic exploration, for that 
would be a totally false impression. But it is a book that 
may be read as well in an idle hour as for the purpose of 
gleaning the valuable information that it contains. 





ECONOMICS .FROM- NORWAY 
Production: a Study-in Economics,. By P.. H..CASTBERG. 
(Sonnenschein, tos, 6d.) en: oA LNT, 
THE great merit of Mr. Castberg’s book is its concreteness. 
This is probably due to the fact that he is not a professor 
of economics, but a business man who has studied the 
economics of industry in direct contact with its actualities. 
Economics has, it is well known, lost much of its abstract 
and pedantic character in recent years. In this respect 
Mr. Castberg is extremely modern, One looks, fortunately, 
in vain, for those theoretical discussions often merely about 
words and figments of the economic imagination which 
ruled so largely in the days when economic formulz 
figured as unalterable laws of Nature. Assumptions 
4 priori have disappeared, and instead we have an analysis 
of the actual process of production, distribution, and 
exchange in contemporary industrial society, It is not 
philosophy nor science, but an explanation of a practical 
empirical system such as we know it at present, plastic, 
and which has nothing final about it any more than have 
a nation’s laws. Economics loses its literary and academic 
prestige, but gains in usefulness. We learn more thoroughly 
the mechanism of industry, but it would be impossible to 
say of Mr. Castberg’s pages that they tend to culture. 
They set out and explain a very complex set of facts 
which are very useful and necessary to be known by 
business men or other men of affairs, but are quite 
dehors of any scheme of liberal education. Men used 
to read a text-book of economics as they would read 
logic or mathematics, Adam Smith taught them to con- 
sider it as a branch of ethics. Economics in this sense 
has been exposed and deposed, and now it has about as 
much of philosophy as the tables of weights and measures. 
We see this very clearly in Mr. Castberg’s treatment of 
Protection and Free Trade. He is a Norwegian, and 
Norway is a Free Trade country with a tendency, as we 
gather, towards trying the method of Protection. Norway 
is, like the United Kingdom, one of the few relics of the 
system which, in the days of the economists of doctrine, 
prevailed generally over Europe. Turn up our own 
economists of to-day, and it will be found that they are 
sitting on the rail and are dubitative whether to get down 
on one side or the other. Dogmatism has disappeared, 
and they give up their own so-called science declaring that 
it is not competent to settle the issue between Protection 
and Free Trade—a curious conclusion when we remember 
that all the economic text-books, from the “ Wealth of 
Nations” downwards, had Free Trade as their funda- 
mental axiom. When the sweet simplicity of a theory 
vanishes nothing remains but to wrestle with the 
hard facts; and judged by their text-books, the 
economists have found them too stubborn to be reduced 
to any definite conclusion. Mr. Castberg is no excep. 
tion. He balances and balances one fact against another, 
and the upshotof it all'is very amietermined. In the'case 
of small nations he appears to be rather decided that they 
will .not gain by Protection, As to the greater nations, we 





think it.may be fairly inferred that he believes they benefit by 
Protective duties. This book, then, like all recent text-books 
on economics, may be eliminated as far as the controversy 
between Free Trade and Protection is concerned. They 
none of them speak authoritatively ; and they have dropped 
all pretensions to do so. It is a desirable change from the 
time when they lorded it over us with dogmatic doctrines 
that have done incalculable harm. Mr. Castberg recognises 
the limits which separate economics from sociology and 
politics, and, we may almost say, from metaphysics ; for 
discussions on wealth and value are generally too remote 
and abstract to have any relation to ordinary usage and 
practice. We may mention that the book was originally 
intended for Norwegian students, but this is really an 


irrelevant consideration. 








--FRANCOIS VILLON - 


“THE-politicat propagandist in seareh--of -telling “election 
‘literature” has before-now owed much-to the-poet.~-The 
‘supporters of Mr. Asquith’s “temperance ”--propasals-might 
‘do worse than to borrow from Francois Villon’s “ Ballade 


Joyeuse des Taverniers.” By slightly altering the last line, 
which forms the refrain, they could turn it into a very 
telling denunciation of those wicked and detestable persons 
who indulge in the pernicious habit of selling alcoholic 
liquor. It is true that Villon himself, being a poet, was so 
far from being an enemy to the vendor of good wine that 
his “ Ballade” is directed exclusively against the adulterator ; 
but this little detail need not, and surely would not, trouble 
a “temperance reformer :” 

Prince, de Dieux soyent maulditz leur boyaulx, 

Et crever puissent par force de venin 

Ces faulx larrons, maulditz et desloyaux, 

Les taverniers qui brouillent nostre vin. 
So runs the envoi to Villon’s “ Ballade,” and the whole poem 
is made up of a vivid and genial denunciation of these 
erring. laverniers, on whose heads he calls down a list 
of pains and penalties which would warm the heart and 
satisfy the “sense of justice” of the most advanced 
disciple of the cold-water school, It is a delightful poem, 
full to the brim of high spirits and geniality, though to 
read it casually one -¢ suppose that Villon, who in 
reality was incapable of being unkind to a fly, was a 
terrible sort of person. Poor Villon has never been given 
the credit due to him for the beautiful qualities of human 
love, of sweet humility, of warm-hearted kindliness that 
distinguished him all through his miserable life. Even 
Stevenson, in the sympathetic wy! he has left us on this 
great and splendid poet, has not been able to resist the 
temptation of giving an impression of Villon which amounts 
to a caricature of the real man. Théophile Gautier, in his 
essay on Villon, has this fine and touching thought. He 
says :— 

Je trouve un singulier plaisir 4 déterrer un beau vers dans un 
poéte méconnu ; il me semble que sa pauvre ombre doit étre consolée, 
et se réjouir de voir sa pensée enfin comprise ; c’est une réhabilita- 
tion que je fais, c’est une justice que je rends; et si quelquefois mes 
éloges pour quelques poétes obscurs peuvent paraitre exagérés a 
certains de mes lecteurs, qu’ils se souviennent que je les loue pour 
tous ceux qui les ont injuriés outre mesure, et que les méspris 
immérités provoquent et justifient les panégyriques excessifs. 

I feel the same about Villon’s character. His poetry is 
secure in the opinion of all lovers and judges of good 
poetry. He is incontestably one of the very greatest poets 
that France has produced, and modern French poetry 
owes to him an inestimable debt. But his character is in 
sad need of rehabilitation. It is quite true that Villon was 
an outcast and vagabond, sometimes a thief, that he con- 
sorted with scoundrels and cut-throats and harlots, and that 
he narrowly escaped being hanged ; but to assume that 
therefore he was necessarily a wicked man, to be execrated 
by all honest people, is to adopt the attitude of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. In the pit of all filth and impurity, and 
wickedness and despair, and horror that Villon lived we 
see enshrined this miracle which justifies:‘the ways of God 
to men, that-he preserved a beautiful and serene splendour 
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of soul, a divine and constant light of better things. He 
sinned and suffered, and bore imprisonment and starva- 
tion ; he was condemned to, and received, the punishment 
of the lash ; he was sentenced to be hanged, and reprieved 
at the last moment; he lay for nearly a year in the 
noisome dungeon of Thibault d’Aussigny, fed on bread and 
water, and brought to the verge of death by starvation (for 
some trifling ecclesiastical offence), and yet he never 
cursed God or even, altogether, man. This is how he 
speaks of the Bishop who meted out to him this inhuman 
treatment ; 


Peu m’a d'une petite miche, 

Et de froide eau, tout ung esté. 

Large ou estroit, moult me fut chiche. 
Tel luy soit Dieu qu'il m’a esté. 


Voycy tout le mal que j’en dys : 
_ Sil m’a esté misericors, 
Jeeps, le roy de paradis, 
’ Tek luy soit 4 l’ame-et au corps ! 
S'il m'‘a esté dur et cruel. -- - 
Trop plus que cy ne le racompte, 
; fe vueil que le. Dieu eternel 
uy soit doncq ’semblable, 4 ce compte ! 
Mais I’Eglise nous dit et compte 
Que prions pour nos ennemis ; 
fe vous dis que j’ay tort et honte : 
‘ous ses faicts soient 4 Dieu remis ! 


Even in the case of this his deadly and cruel enemy he 
cannot bring himself to curse outright ; his bitter sense of 
injustice and persecution breaks out into a cry of resent- 
ment and anger, but the words are hardly out of his mouth 
before he repents of his outburst and reproaches himself 
for his very natural expression of resentment. It seems 
to me that it is a pretty fine thing for a man to be able to 
undergo the most cruel and brutal persecution, the most 
unmerited torture and agony of mind and body, and yet 
to be able to keep from bitterness of thought or word. 

That in the actual facts of life Villon sounded at times 
the lowest depths of degradation there can be, unfor- 
tunately, no doubt; the brilliant, ruthless, and appalling 
“ Ballade de la Grosse Margot,” which is so terrible a poem 
that it leaves the reader physically sick and shaking, is 
evidence enough of this without the corroboration of con- 
temporary history. I cannot do better than quote Gautier 
again on this subject. He says : 

Ce qui sanctifie ce tableau impur, ce sont les deux vers sombres et 
désespérés qui en sont comme la derniére touche : 

Ordure avons, et ordure nous suyt ; 
Nous defuyons I’honneur, et il nous fuyt. 

Incidentally I will ask my readers to pause and reflect 
on the splendour of the French language. Sombres et 
désespérés, What heights and depths of imaginative horror 
are contained in those three words, 

There was through all Villon’s life one element of purity 
and beauty which never left him—it was his love for his 
mother and his mother’s love for him. Often as I have 
read his “ Ballade 4 la Vierge,” which he made for his 
mother I have never read it without tears : 


Femme jé suis povrette et ancienne, 

Ne rien ne scay ; oncques lettre ne leuz ; 
Au moustier voy dont suis paroissienne 
Paradis painct, ot sont harpes et luz, 

Et ung enfer o4 damnez sont boulluz : 
L’ung me faict paour, l’aultre joye et liesse, 
La joye avoir faict moi haulte deesse, 

A qui pecheurs doibvent tous recourir, 
Comblez de foy, sans faincte ne paresse. 
En ceste foy je vueil vivre et mourir. 


Elsewhere he has this touching reference to her : 


- « « » ma bonne mére 
ui pour moi eut douleur amére, 
(Dieu le Scait) et mainte tristesse. 
And this love for his mother sanctifies and defends his 
whole life ; he took it with him down into the depths, and I 
for one will never believe that it did not raise him up again 
into the heights at last : 


Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it; if 





a marr would give the whole substance of his house for love it would 
utterly be contemned. 

Even for that lower love for a mistress who died he could 
find this beautiful phrase : 


Deux estions et n’avions q’un coeur— 


a phrase surely which it would be difficult to match for 
the simplicity of perfect art in any literature of any age. 

Villon has been found fault with by certain critics 
because he was untouched by the beauties of Nature ; it 
seems to me that one might as well blame a child born 
and bred in one of the most hideous slums of one of our 
great cities because it preferred the melody of the barrel- 
organ to the voice of the nightingale. Beauty in art is 
“that which cometh out of a man,” and it is the glory of a 
great poet like Villon that he turned the common, and 
often hideous, things of his own life into phases and 
images of beauty. As has been said of another more 
recent man of genius, who, in the tragedy of his life, had 
no small affinity with Villon, he found : 


ea Under the common thing the hidden grace, 
And conjured wonder out of emptiness, 
Till mean things put-on Beauty like a dress. . 


This is the glory of the poet’s art, and such lives as 
Villon’s, for all their seeming sordid failure, yet blossoming 
as they have done into the glorious flowers of perfect 
poetry, are more than equal in the Scale ot Eternity to 
thousands of lives of outward respectability and unctuous 
rectitude. As Gautier remarks : 


Les bons poétes sont encore plus rares que les honnétes gens 
quoique ceux-ci ne soient guére communs, 
A. D. 


N.B.—For the benefit of those who are not familiar with 
fifteenth-century French I have compiled a Glossary of 
words used by Villon, and quoted by me in this article, 
with their modern French equivalents. The first quotation 
is plain sailing. In the second, the lines on Thibault 
d’Aussigny, Peu=nourri ; miche = pain ; moult, of course, 
is beaucoup ; misericors=miséricordieux ; cy=ici. In 
the “Ballade a la Vierge,” ne=ni ; luz=luths ; paour= 
peur; La joye avoir faict moi=fais moi avoir la joie ; 
doib-vent = doivent ; fainctes—=momeries ou mascarades, 








SIMPLE BIBLE TEACHING 


HE was a very old-fashioned country parson. He told me 
that he was the ninth in succession of his family to hold 
the benefice of Llanfihangel Ystrad, and a good many of 
the books in his study looked as if they had descended 
to him from the first Rector of his name. He was a 
thorough Churchman, rather of the antique Caroline than 
of the modern “ritualistic” type, and the parish was so 
remote, so lost ina maze of mountains, that the church had 
remained as it had been in times past. It had only been 
necessary to set up a rood with St. Mary and St. John on 
the otherwise periect rood-screen, to drape the two stone 
altars on each side of the chancel-door with carpets of 
decent stuff, and, in the way of defence, to withstand a 
High Church squire who wanted the fifteenth-century oak 
benches to give way to pitch-pine horrors; there was 
nothing more to be done. And so it was with more than 
astonishment that I heard old Mr. Meyrick, holding up a 
measure of old port in an old wineglass, drink a fervent 
toast to the health of Mr. McKenna. 

“Joking?” he said to me. “ Certainly not ; why should 
you think so? Is not this new Bill of Mr. McKenna’s 
going to secure Simple Bible Teaching in every school in 
England and Wales?” 

“Yes, I know,” I replied ; ‘‘ but you don’t understand.” 

“Understand? What is there to understand? The 
phrase is a perfectly clear one. Simple Bible Teaching is 
what we’ve wanted for the last three hundred years ; it’s 
the lack of it that has beongt us to the verge of ruin ; the 
omission to give such teaching has been the shame and 
scandal of the English Church, and I, at all events, have 
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always considered that the enormous exodus from the 
Catholic Church into Anabaptism, Wesleyanism, Congrega- 
tionalism, and such fraudulent folds is amply explained by 
our gross neglect of our plain and obvious duty. Depend 
upon it, if men can’t get the real article they will do the 
best—or the worst—that they can with the adulterated and, 
maybe, poisonous substitute. If you refuse to give people 
the Word of God, they will provide themselves with the 
word of Calvin or the word of Blavatsky. No, we have 
been terribly blameworthy ; but now everything is going to 
be set right. So I drink again to Mr. McKenna and Simple 
Bible Teaching.” 

“Do you really imagine that the Nonconformists mean 
re ER 

“My good man, you seem to treat Nonconformists with 
an utter lack of charity, to ascribe to them motives and 
methods which would disgrace the worst Jesuit in popular 
Protestant fiction. I confess that I have had fault to find 
with them now and again. John Williams, for example, 
of this parish, was an enthusiast for the Sunday Closing 
Act ; and 1am afraid that there is no doubt that he has 
been keeping a ‘shebeen’ ever since. Still, let us be 
fair; we must not condemn the whole body of Dissenters 
for the faults of a few of them; and I must say that their 
attitude to the new Education Bill does them honour. Of 
course, the teaching of the schools will have to be supple- 
mented on Sundays by the parson ; still, when the State 
gives us Simple Bible Teaching, it will be giving us Church- 
men a boon that we ought to have provided for ourselves 
a very long time ago.”’ 

He looked happy and contented ; his face was what 
is called “ straight ;” he really did not seem to be joking. 
I asked him, after a bewildered pause, how he defined 
Simple Bible Teaching. “How do you define simple 
arithmetical teaching ? The teaching of the contents of the 
arithmetic book, surely? The pupils of such a course 
would be expected, I suppose, to make themselves 
acquainted with certain facts and rules and processes as 
contained in their text-book, whatever it might be. The 
teacher would not be expected to enter into any explana- 
tion of the Pythagorean theory of numbers, nor would he 
be allowed to quote from the ‘ Philosophe Inconnu,’ nor 
to explain a problem by Algebra. Surely it is all very 
simple—simple in every sense.” 

“ But would you mind going to the point : What is Simple 
Bible Teaching ?” 

“T am really afraid that you are an example of the 
Church’s neglect ; you will have to go through a course in 
good Mr. McKenna’s schools when they are established. 
Well, let us take the first chapters of Genesis. Without 
going into needless and excessive detail, you have in those 
chapters the story of how the whole human race was 
ruined by disobedience to what appears to us to be a purely 
technical and material regulation. The teacher, of course, 
need not deduce from this fact the evident conclusion that 
in the Bible material channels, material actions may, and do 
bring both grace and disgrace ; he is at his desk to impart 
the simple contents of the book. Then, to pass on to the 
next great event—the giving of the law; the children will 
learn the bare and simple outlines of the ritual and cere- 
monial law of Israel, will be taught that this immense 
scheme of ceremony was inspired by the Most High, that 
the chosen religion given from heaven to the chosen race 
of heaven was by no means a system of vague piety, of 
good feeling all round, of socialendeavour, of philanthropic 
effort, but rather the combination of a strict moral code 
with a vast and minute ritual process by which the unseen 
world of Reality and Divinity was to be brought to men. 
The master will read out such texts as these : 

“ And of the blue,and purple, and scarlet, they made cloths of service, 
to do service in the holy place, and made the holy garments for Aaron ; 
as the Lord commanded Moses. 

“ And he made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen. 

“And the curious girdle of his ephod, that was uponit, was... . 
of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen; as the 
Lord commanded Moses. : 


'“ From such passages pupils of moderate intelligence 





will deduce the natural conclusion that neither ceremony 
nor even attention to the smallest minutia of ceremony 
can be pronounced foolish, trifling, or displeasing to 
Heaven. Further, the Simple Bible teacher will show that 
this Divine religion was also a sacrificial system, and a 
system that was to be administered by priests ; and, again, 
children in quite low standards will see for themselves that 
sacerdotalism (or a priestly Church) cannot be repugnant 
to the Divine Mind. Passing on through ee history, 
the description of Solomon’s Temple will, as naturally, 
enforce the lesson that extreme splendour and magnificence 
in the earthly ‘temple, which is the dim image of the 
heavenly, are pleasing to the Most High; and if some of 
the little boys and girls are moved to make odd com- 
parisons—well, that cannot be helped. On Friday they 
may have read : 

“So Solomon overlaid the house within with pure gold ; and he 
made a partition by the chains of gold before the oracle ; and he over- 
laid it with gold. And the whole house he overlaid with gold, until 
he had finished all the house ; also the whole altar that was by the 
oracle he overlaid with gold. 


“ They may have read, I say, many such glowing and 
golden descriptions, while they will also have been 
instructed that Solomon, who caused all these glories to 
be made, was by no means of the fetish-worshippers’ order 
of intelligence, as appears from his exclamation : 

“ But will God indeed dwell on the earth ? behold, the heaven and 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee ; how much less this house 
that I have builded ? 

“Well ; if some of the children, after all these splendours 
and majesties, are a little disappointed on Sunday with the 
architecture and decoration—say, of Bloomsbury Baptist 
Chapel, or of ‘ Dr.’ Clifford’s meeting-house, or of the City 
Temple—that will not be the fault of Simple Bible 
Teaching. We cannot corrupt the Bible; we cannot 
make Solomon inlay his temple with stucco within and 
without ; we cannot say that with the cheapest grey bricks 
did he build it in a cheap and nasty parody of a foreign 
cathedral; nor can we affirm that the front thereof was 
exceeding showy, and the architectural ornament thereof 
maniacal; but the back parts thereof were as it were in 
the similitude of a disused warehouse. We cannot, [ say, 
venture so to tamper with the Sacred Text, for if we did 
so we should not be giving Simple Bible Teaching. And if 
some tiny tot should ask his teacher why there were no 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons or political meetings (with 
‘cheers’ and ‘ No, no’s’) in Solomon’s Temple—well the 
master must remind the child that his question is sectarian 
and denominational. 

“There will be, of course, more general lessons ; the 
children will be shown that the whole Bible, from the first 
chapter to the last, is full of wonderful and supernatural 
events ; they will be more particularly instructed in such 
occurrences as the Incarnation and Resurrection and 
Ascension ; they will be thus placed on their guard against 
a state of mind which, I am afraid, is prevalent in certain 

uarters—a state of mind which may be condensed into 
the sentence, ‘I have lived for twenty years in Westbourne 
Park, and have sat under Dr. Clifford during the whole of 
his pastorate, and I have never seen anything remotely 
resembling the Glory of the Lord; therefore there can be 
no such thing.’ 

“ Then will come the great question of all. The children 
will naturally wish to understand the relation between the 
Old Testament system and the New. They will ask whether 
the Christ in theory and in practice did not reprobate and 
condemn the whole legal system, both in morals and cere- 
monial ; whether He did not point out the folly of sacer- 
dotalism, the vanity of elaborate services, the futility of 
material splendour as applied to the Temple of the Most 
High. The task of answering this question will be simple 
enough ; the master will be ieeeall to instruct his pupils 
that the Christ gave the most express and solemn appro- 
bation to the entire Jewish Order. It is true that He 


.dispensed His disciples, on occasion, from certain cere- 
monies: of daily lite (such as the washing of harids), but, on 
.the other band, .He bade them in: general terms carry 
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out all the directions of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
because they sat in Moses’ seat. He was obedient 
in His own Person to the ritual requirements of the law, 
He ordered the lepers that had been cleansed to fulfil their 
obligation to the sacerdotal order, and so far from repro- 
bating external observance, He pointed out the hideous- 
ness of the contrast between the outward splendour and 
the inward corruption. For the Temple He had the 
greatest reverence, not only frequenting it daily, but purging 
it of those who treated it as a place of business. Once and 
for all the Simple Bible scholars must be instructed that, so 
far as the Jewish Regulations have been repealed, this is 
the work of the Church and not of the Christ, and that 
there is no warrant from the Christ for the abolition of the 
Sabbath and the institution of that totally different festival, 
the Dies Dominica. Indeed, the pupils must be taught that 
there is not so much as a Biblical warrant for this par- 
ticular change, for the statement of St. John that he was in 
the Spirit on ‘the Lord’s Day’ cannot be made to mean 
that the Sabbath had been abolished and that the Lord’s 
Day had taken its place. They must be specially warred 
against the vulgar belief that our Sunday stands in any con- 
ceivable relation to the Jewish Sabbath—-so far as the Bible 
is concerned—and if they make further inquiries on this 
point they must be referred to their respective pastors. 

“The result, then, of the question as to whether the 
Christ reprobated Jewish ceremonialism and sacerdotalism 
is a decided negative ; and the intelligent child will be 
prepared to be told that not only did the Christ applaud 
and approve the old ritual and the old ceremonial, but 
that He Himself gave the highest of all sanctions to the 
sacramental system by the foundation of the two great 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; that He 
ordered His disciples to use oil as a sacrament for the cure 
of the sick; that He made use of the sacrament of clay 
when He gave sight to a blind man; that there is no 
foundation whatever for the belief that the Christian reli- 
gion as taught by Christ is solely a matter‘of good nature 
and social kindness. It will appear, on the other hand, 
from a study of the New Testament, that, while the literal 
morality of Judaism has been ineffably exalted into a 
transcendent morality, that while the Rite of Initiation is 
now Baptism and not circumcision, the great and palmary 
distinction between old and new isto be sought in the 
Eucharist which propounds an object which jewry had 
never dared to dream of—the actual union of God and 
men, by means of a sacramental, mystic, and sacrificial 
feast. The Jew was ordered to do this or that that his 
“ days might be long in the land,” in that land which was 
to be his earthly paradise. The Christian hears the words : 
, re a that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood dwelleth in Me and 

in him. 

The teacher will call the attention of his pupils to this 
passage; he will cause them to compare it with the 
account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper in the three 
other Evangelists, and also with St. Paul’s admonition to 
the Corinthians on the same matter. He will not fail to 
point out that the Jews who were present when this great 
doctrine was first uttered by the Christ seemed unable to 
understand or believe it. 

“Well, of course, there are many other topics that will 
suggest themselves. Simple Bible Teaching will naturally 
include the foundation of the Church as a visible, ordered 
society, with its recognised heads, the Apostles, with its 
sacraments as before mentioned, with its ritual observances, 
with a Divine promise that the powers given should be 
perpetually continued. Further, it will be shown that the 
Apostles, to whom these promises were made, really 
believed in them and acted on them; that they believed 
themselves, for example, to have the power of conferring 
the Holy Ghost by the imposition of hands and by breath- 
ing, and that the Simple Bible actually informs us in many 
places that the Holy Ghost was.really and veritably given 
in this ritual and sacramental:-manner. -_It will also appear 
that the Apo tles assumed that they possessed the power of 
continuing their own Order, just a¢-2 Master:in’ Frees 





masonry possesses the power of making another Master, 
and that this power was exercised in the case of Mathias, 
chosen and consecrated in the place of Judas, who, it may 
be stated by the way, was the determined foe of ritual 
observance. And, again, there will be no avoiding of the 
phrase, ‘ it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,’ used 
by the Apostles ; nor will the master torget to record the 
Apostolic warning against the dangers of the private inter- 
pretation of the Bible ; nor, again, the Apostolic admonition 
to reverence tradition and to be guided by it. Finally, a 
year’s course of Simple Bible Teaching will fitly conclude 
with some simple lessons from the Apocalypse, showing that 
as on earth in the Old Dispensation there was ordained an 
elaborate ceremonial, so in Heaven for the New Dispensa- 
tion there is also ordained an elaborate ceremonial, with 
incense, lamps, vestments, and prostrations. 

“You see, then, don’t you, the immense debt of gratitude 
that the Catholic Church will owe to Mr. McKenna and to 
Simple Bible Teaching ?” 

“Do you imagine for a moment,” I said, “that the 
scheme you have outlined is what McKenna and the 
Dissenters mean by the phrase that they are always 
using ?” 

ns Yes, I do,” he replied. “I am compelled to believe 
it.’ 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because if I did not believe it, if I thought that when 
they talked of simply teaching the Bible they really meant 
simply teaching the opinions of ‘Dr.’ Clifford, or of Mr. 
Campbell, or of Mr. Hocking, about the Bible—well, then 
[ should have to believe that they were a pack of the most 
impudent liars and hypocrites that the earth has ever seen. 
And I should be sorry to have to adopt such a conclusiun.” 


ARTHUR MACHEN. 


ENGLISH FOLK-SONG 


THE collection of English folk-song is work which will 
not wait. Those who are devoting themselves to it tell us 
that a pure melody is never obtained from a singer under 
the age of sixty years, and that those who have a large 
store of songs stowed away in their memories are generally 
nearer to eighty than sixty. Obviously, then, in another 
decade it will be impossible to record the vast majority of 
the songs which the old people of to-day treasure, but 
which the last two generations have discarded in favour of 
more fashionable town-made music. If the enthusiastic 
musicians who have taken up the matter were to spend all 
their efforts at present in garnering the harvest while still 
there is time, no one could blame them, in spite of the fact 
that the actual collection of the songs is a very small part 
of the work which has to be done. Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, 
however, has realised that it is better to carry on the 
important work of discrimination and classification of 
material concurrently with that of collecting, and 
while it is still possible to test theories and form 
conclusions from actual practice. He has, therefore, 
given us a valuable contribution to what may be called the 
theory of folk-music in a volume called “ English Folk- 
song—Some Conclusions.” These conclusions, drawn 
with the utmost directness, go to the root of the matter. 
The chapters on the definition of folk-song, its origin and 
evolution, are admirable, and must help to clear away the 
mists which still surround the subject. The distinction 
between folk-song and popular songs cannot be too much 
insisted upon, and in explaining what is meant by the 
evolution of a tune Mr. Sharp lays the ghost of an old con- - 
troversy once and for all : 

Every note, every phrase of a folk-tune proceeded originally from 
the mouth of a solitary singer. Corporate action has originated 
nothing and can originate nothing. Communal composition is unthink- 
able. The community plays a part, itis true. . .. . Its part is 
then to weigh, sift, and select from the mass of individual suggestions 
those which most accurately express the popular taste and the popular 
ideal ; to reject the rest. . ; : Tass os . 

~ The analogy of the flight of a flotk of starlings illustrates 
the process very heppily:.-°- . -- e  es 
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Many thousands of these birds will fly together in a compact mass ; 
hey will wheel about in the air and describe orderly evolutions without 
hesitancy and with a precision which argues complete unanimity of 
purpose. If attention be concentrated upon the bounding lines of the 
moving and living mass, it will be noticed that these are not so clearly 
defined as, when casually observed, they appear to be. The edges, 
instead of being smooth and even, are rough and jagged. Further 
observation will show that these irregularities are due to the aberra- 
tions of flight on the part of individual birds, who are constantly 
separating themselves from their pate oy | out at acute angles 
to the line of flight and then swiftly returning to the flock. Every now 
and again, however, it will be seen that one of these birds is followed 
by all the rest, and the course of flight of the whole mass is imme- 
diately changed. 

So with the folk-tune; variations are continually sug- 
gested by individual singers ; but only when the suggestion 
happens to appeal to the taste of the community does it 
make a permanent addition to their melodic store. Mr. 
Sharp gives plenty of illustrations of tunes and their 
variants, and shows how—as, for instance, in the case of 
“Come all ye faithful Christians ””—a combination of many 
causes will sometimes transform a tune out of all knowledge. 
Chapters on the “ mades” and their treatment -by English 
folk-singers follow. Whatever he tells: of his - personal 
experience among folk-singers, of their preference for cer- 
tain modes, and their way of treating them, is of great 
value, and will be of still greater interest if it leads other 
collectors to give us their experiences of a similiar kind 
for purposes of comparison. When, however, Mr. Sharp 
leaves this personal side of the question and begins to lay 
down rules for the harmonising of modal melodies he does 
not carry his readers with him unreservedly. He only 
gives one positive rule, that the harmoniser should : 

Confine himself—at first, at any rate—exclusively to the notes of the 

mode, and seek to realise and to feel the relative values and specific 
qualities of its seven diatonic common chords. 
But that is where the difficulty comes in. What are these 
“relative values”? They have never been defined with 
any clearness for harmonic purposes, except as regards the 
modern major and minor modes, ‘Take, for instance, the 
Aeolian mode, in which Mr, Sharp gives an example of 
Brahms’s misuse of modal harmony to the tune of “ Der 
Reiter.” He says : 

The G natural, which occurs in the melody six times, is throughout 

treated not as the seventh note of the Acolian scale of A, but as the 
fifth degree of the major scale of C, 
As a matter of fact the six G’s only make three harmonic 
progressions, and out of those three Mr. Sharp harmonises 
one, just as Brahms does, as a part of the triad of G 
leading to that of C. But, apart from the mere failure in 
his example, by what authority should the chord of E 
minor take a more prominent place in the scale than the 
chords of C or G, which will harmonise the seventh note 
of the scale equally well? Surely Mr. Sharp gives it 
prominence because as a modern musician he still has in 
mind the idea of E as an harmonic dominant of A minor 
even when deprived of its leading note ; but it was not so 
felt originally in modal music, and it was only when the 
leading note became raised in musica ficta, and so could 
only be harmonised as part of the chord of E that its 
position became assured. 

As the book makes no pretensions of being a treatise on 
modal harmony, and the subject is compressed into a few 
short pages, it is only necessary to emphasise it as a point 
demanding special attention. More important is the 
chapter on “Rhythmic Forms and Melodic Figures,” 
which examines the melodic structure of English folk-song. 
The result is a little disappointing. Though Mr, Sharp 
brings forward many melodies in which the phrases are 
arranged in distinct patterns, with repetitions of phrases 
at stated intervals to produce balance of form, yet, on the 
whole, the shapes are of the obvious kind, and scarcely an 
instance shows a highly-organised melody. The rhythms, 
too, are rarely striking or forcible, and in the frequent 
instances of what are called irregular rhythms there is 
evidence to show that often they result rather from an 
impertect sense of rhythm in the singer than from a highly- 
developed one. Mr. Sharp admits that the English folk- 
tunes “will more often squander their ideas than husband 





them ;” and his evidence in the shape uf examples pus 
to prove that they excel in a wealth of expressive melody 
which has very few leading characteristics. 

This fact has to be remembered in judging of the 
value of what evidently is Mr. Sharp’s fondest dream— 
that ultimately a new English school of music will 
arise founded upon our national folk-song. The question 
of whether English folk-song can form the foundation 
for such a school is a wider one than whether the folk- 
song is in itself beautiful and worthy of preservation. 
Any dozen tunes chosen at random from - trust- 
worthy collection will prove the latter point conclusively, 
but it would require a close scrutiny of the whole field to 
discover the germ of a new school underlying it. The 
mere fact that Russia and Norway have built up a distinc- 
tive style from their folk-music proves nothing tor England 
until we can take a more comprehensive view of our folk- 
song than can be done at present. These last pages, 
“ The Future of English Folk-song,” are entertaining read- 


-ing, partly because ot the author’s delightful enthusiasm and 


7 throws off -the-judictal-attitudie-of-the 
investigator. and frankly revels- in-speculation.----In- the 
former at least we can join him heartily, and there can be 
no doubt that his book will do much to bring recruits to 
his cause, It may, perhaps, induce some to make 
pilgrimages into the country in search of folk-tunes, and to 

eginners in this quest Mr. Sharp gives some practical 
hints. It will certainly arouse the interest of many who 
can take no practical share in the work and give them more 
accurate knowledge of the subject ; and, lastly, it forms the 
starting-point for a critical and scientific literature on 
English folk-song, and by clearing the ground of pre- 
liminary questions prepares the way for the writer and 
others to arrive at more authoritative conclusions, and to 
place them before the public. ba 

. C. C, 


THE FHEOLOGY OF NEWTON 
HALL 


THE first course, called the “Creed of a Layman,” 
instructed the neophytes of Newton Hall in what the 

were to believe—and there was a good deal of it, and it 
took a lot of believing. Now the student is to account for 
and defend his creed if called upon to do so, and, conse- 
quently, he has an enchiridion * here put into his hands by 
one of the generals of what we must still call (pace Mr. 
Harrison) the atheistic Salvation Army. Of course, 
theology is an unkind term, for the brethren have abolished 
all such; so when they explain their creed they call it 
philosophy. But why common sense? There is no com- 
munal sense about it. The three hairdressers, the milk- 
man, the milliner, the four professors, and the two 
housemaids who form the congregation do not profess to 
represent the community, or to body forth the humanity 
they ees Nor is their sense common—meaning usual 
or vulgar—for they are a most chosen people ; and when 
they picnic at Shakespeare’s grave, or sing in chorus the 
“' Marseillaise ” or ‘‘ Ring out wild bells,” there is nothing 
common about their senses, no ordinary humour, and when 
they hawk Harrisonian creeds “at cost price” they are 
most uncommon persons, But there is in this book some 
tentative overture to the man in the street, some wistful 
glancing towards a general consciousness, and it may 
be in this hope that it is entitled common sense. The 
hope is but a sporting chance, for however much you 
scratch and re-scratch the ordinary man you will 
not find a Positivist in him until you plant it 
there, and even then it usually gets lost. You can find 
much that belongs to Mr. Harrison, but nothing that is 
peculiar to him. The ordinary man hates “ metaphysic” 
and its jargon. His head aches with the terms. He feels 
he is blindtold among possible horse-thieves, and he does 
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not want to think what he knows already. He is with Mr. 
Harrison in this and also in his respect for religion in the 
abstract, as the one force which is stronger than lust and 
selfishness ; but when he is told that questions such as Who 
made the world ? What is the chief end of man? Do folk 
live after they are dead? and so on, are frivolous questions 
and should never be asked, then he sees that heis ina 
philosophy of the rarer sense or nonsense. When he is 
further invited to ascribe a ritual reverence to humanity, 
then he isso far from feeling that this was his real but 
unexpressed notion always that he laughs. Now it is very 
naughty to laugh. Mr. Huxley laughed heartily and 
boisterously, and spoke of eviscerated Popery and bowing 
down to a wilderness of apes. It has saddened Mr. Har- 
rison for all that Huxley has been dead these thirteen years, 
and he gravely explains that he does not adore anything or 
anybody, not even Newton, and that he is not an undiluted 
humbug like Joe Smith the Mormon, and feels very hurt 
indeed when called such things, and indeed he does not 
worship Mrs. and the Misses Harrison, as Comte told him, 
and he implies that he does not even touch reverently 
the several organs of -his body every day—a practice 
which was recommended, as more scientific than private 
S. He does not see why Agnostics should be so 
ard on other Agnostics, just because he says that 
Agnosticism cannot be a permanent resting-place, for even 
the three hairdressers get tired of “I do not know, I am 
sure” for an answer and go off sneakingly to their parish 
churches. We must have something to love and revere, 
explains Mr. Harrison, and the Unknowable, even if spelt 
in capitals, will not do, and that something must be known 
to us by science, or else gentlemen with scalpels and 
microscopes will scorn us, Consequently we suggest 
“humanity.” And what is that ? says the delighted reader. 
Do you mean all the garlic-breathing, red-nosed, gin- 
drinking, forked radishes I see about me? or am I to see 
Robespierre’s grisette, /a belle Raison, on a dais in Newton 
Hall and ogle her with erotic hymns? No! replies the 
general. I mean the “ permanent and collective power of 
the human organism ;” for that you must feel gratitude, 
love, and reverence. Permanent bolts out the flatulent 
catarrhal element, collective the anti-Social roguery in us 
all, and organism—well, organism is a fine word, and may 
refer to civil society, law, the commercial system (whic 
the prophet Comte so dearly loved), or to the synthesis of 
bones and muscles in the frame of man as required. Why 
not the permanent and collective power of the canine, 
stellar, or angelic organism? you ask. Not dogs, says the 
Positivist, for men have “ infinite capacities of intellectual, 
moral, and practical life” which other animals have not. 
Surely this is most provincial and a grievous falling away 
for an Agnostic and an Evolutionist? Passing the trifle 
of the infinite, here (p. 147) recognised and affirmed, 
surely there lurks in the dog—in Ponto and Toby— 
all the capacities of evolution which reared Newton 
from the amoeba? Stars, of course, are different. The 
relativity of knowledge shows that if telescopes were 
smashed and eyes put out the stars would fall from their 
courses. Besides, if not, the heavens declare the glory of 
Tycho Brahé, and the firmament showeth the handiwork of 
Sir William Christie and the Magi, consequently the collec- 
tive power of stars is quite human after all. As to angels, 
they cannot be allowed in Newton Hall, where Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo is ruled out of order compared to the 
“ Marsellaise.” Dr. Bridges, too, has shooed all nine 
orders of them most effectually, leaving humanity—i.e., 
Smith, Brown, Jones and Co.—free to form a permanent 
and collective organism, if they can; and even if they 
cannot, they may each enjoy an exhilarating form of 
immortality, the immortality of a stone flung into a pond, 
which sinks immediately into the mud, but sends ripples 
all over the surface, rocking the baby gnats and tossing the 
duckweed and the potamagons for several seconds still to 
come. Humanity, too, is to be known byscience. That 


is puzzling. _ Most of us know what we do of it by rocking. 
cradles, milk, ‘kisses, fisticuffs, tears, winks, ‘becks, nods, 
whistles, “frowns, and~ such like, not ‘by science, unless 








every experiment is science, and not only ordered things 
tied up in trusses. Still, in case humanity is too elusive for 
worship, Mr. Harrison tells us that there are two more 
gods (of course, he does not call them gods, only dominant 
objects of human regard) whom we can cultivate. These 
are Earth and Space. Humanity is apt to dive into fobs, 
to put its hand into placket-holes, to get old and deaf and 
theological and less positive than it ought. It must be most 
refreshing to have earth and space in ‘reserve in the back- 
ground. Thus, like Antzus, Mr. Harrison draws in new 
—— from the wormy mother, and although he is decidedly 
earful lest some priestly Hercules strangle him in mid-air, 
yet at the last resort there is still space, and plenty of it; 
a little cold, perhaps, but quantity rather than quality is no 
mean asset in a god. It seems unkind to suggest that 
“science” has‘not yet told us what humanity means, or 
what ether means, or.what elements mean, or what proto- 
plasm. means, or what 'sensation is ;.and.that Mr. Harrison 
belongs 'to a géneration which was cocksure about. very 
doubtful thesis. "He falls. foul’ of’ Mr. Balfour, who first 
doubts everything, and inclines to doubt the Catholic Faith 
less than most things. That may be, and is, a weak con- 
clusion, but the phi paneny of common sense cripples the 
robustest credulities. It is not common, not a cece 
and not sense. Yet Mr. Harrison lives by his salt and 
there is no little of that in his book, Here is some of it : 
The profound instinct of all healthy spirits recognises that a state 
of no-religion, of deliberate acquiescence in negation, of non-interest 
on principle in these dominant questions is weak, unworthy, even 
immoral. It is in vain that the man of science and the man of affairs 
ask to be left alone to do their own work in their own way, to leave 
these ultimate problems to those whom they concern, or to those who 
care for them, The instinct of all good men and women feels that a 
man without a genuine religion—a man to whom the relation of Man 
to the World, Man to his fellow Man, is a mere academic question, a 


question to be rf aside—is a source of danger and corruption to his 
neighbours and the society in which he lives, 
C, L. Marson, 








“NAPHTHA ” 


THE usual account of naphtha is that which derives the 
Greek word from an Arabic form ; but, as is pointed out 
in the “ New English Dictionary,” the latter seems to be 
merely the Greek name with an Arabic spelling, which 
represents the Greek th by the sixteenth letter of the 
Arabic alphabet. There is, however, another form, naft 
or nift, spelt with the common /, which is the third letter 
of the alphabet. Both forms are given in Palmer’s Per- 
sian Dictionary ; the first in col. 658, and the second in 
col. 657. The distinction seems to be that, whilst the first 
form is borrowed from Greek, as said above, the simpler 
second form seems to be a real Persian word, and may be 
— as the ultimate origin of the Greek and Arabic 
orms, 

I take this statement from Horn’s Etymological Persian 
Dictionary, Section 1035. He says that the Pers. neft (as 
he spells it), meaning ‘ naphtha,” is to be compared with 
the Zend napia-, meaning “moist.” If this be right, the 
word is Persian, and its origin becomes known. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “SEA” 


I am afraid that hardly any of the conclusions suggested 
in Mr. Dodgson’s letter are likely to be accepted by the 
best authorities. 

The Gothic huljan is allied to the Latin celare, and - 
cannot be connected with silua. 

The connection of the Latin mare with a root meaning 
“to gleam” is just a possible guess, but cannot be said to 
be convincing. 

The Greek for “ocean” is spelt with a kappa, and 
cannot be connected with the Latin oculus, the root of 
which appears in Greek with a fi, as in our borrowed: word 
op-tics, and is therefore not ok-, but og-. ~~ 7 

‘The connection’ of the Gothic satws, sea, with saihwan, 
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to see, is impossible. It is unlucky that Gothic uses the 
symbol ai in two different and unconnected ways; but 
such is the fact. In saihwan the ai represents short e, and 
the root takes the form seg. But in saiws the ai is really a 
diphthong, and the Germanic type is either saiwiz, or else, 
as Uhlenbeck writes it, saigwiz, on the strength of a pos- 
sible connection with the O.H.G. gi-sig, a lake or pool. In 
other words, the forms saihwan and saiws have nothing in 
common except the initial s. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Leaves from a Life. (Eveleigh Nash, fos. net.) 


THE author of this work has been pretty soundly castigated 
by reviewers on the score of ill-taste. It is, of course, 
only right that reviewers should point out a fault, and yet 
there seems to be something ungrateful in doing so in the 
present instance, for if they were at all human they cannot 
have helped being amused by the passages to which they 
take exception. Most people’s recollections are so sugary 
and insipid when they speak of their friends and acquaint- 
ances, that this lady’s trenchant frankness is really 
refreshing, however much to be deplored. “Another 
eccentric couple, whom I, at any rate, hated,” is a refresh- 
ing change, say what you will, from the “ Another celebrity, 
whom, with his charming wife, we were privileged to 
know,” which ar ordinary memoir-writer would have said. 
One is indignant, no doubt, at being told that the mother 
of somebody still living was not “a pleasant inmate of any 
young household,” that a famous person—it would be 
imitating the indiscretion to give names—made himself 
ridiculous by—well, it doesn’t matter—and that various 
other people did silly or painful things ; still, if indignant, 
one is interested. The book cannot be agreeable reading 
for the children of those people, and they have a right to 
complain. It is to be said, however, that the indiscretions 
are by no means all the book, and that otherwise it is a very 
bright and vivid chronicle of the artistic and literary world 
in the ’sixties and ’seventies. 

The anonymous author is obviously a daughter of Mr. 
Frith, R.A., and it is fair to say that if she is frank about 
the weaknesses of other families, her own coes not alto- 
gether escape. Charming children they must have been. 
They were staying with friends in the country, and: 

Monsieur Lombinet painted beautiful little landscapes, and one of 
our duties was to take him his luncheon. - » Much as we liked 
him, we could not refrain from playing him a trick. He had to cross 
a plank over one of the ditches on his return home, and he was always 
curiously nervous over this simple performance. We bided our time, 
got a shorter plank, and placed it so that it looked quite all right, but 
so nicely balanced that the moment the unfortunate artist stepped on 
it, it went up in the air, and he and all his paraphernalia went head- 
long into the ditch, from which he emerged one mass of mud, and 
speechless with rage and fright. 


One can imagine the joyous laughter of the little darlings: 
At another time they played a trick on their grandmother 
which made the old lady think she had a paralytic stroke, 
and : 

We found great joy in furtively watching her pinch herself now and 
then to be quite sure that feeling had not left her arms and legs. 
It is not surprising, perhaps, that this angel child has grown 
into a woman not very careful of other people’s sensi- 
tiveness. All the same, it is an extremely amusing book. 


War Songs of the Greeks, and other Poems. By D. R. 
FOTHERINGHAM. (Deighton Bell, 3s, 6d. net.) 


MR. FOTHERINGHAM is well remembered as having done 
good service in his capacity of Chaplain to the Philhellenic 
Legion in the disastrous Greco-Turkish War of 1897, and 
his enthusiasm for the Greek and for the Greek cause, 
though it was not always shared by those who followed the 
course of events, none the less calls for admiration, in that 
it took so practical a turn. Indeed, that war is an ever- 
lasting puzzle to many of those who, like the present 








reviewer, know the Greeks and have good reason to appre- 
ciate their many high and lovable qualities; but the 
influences which brought about the series of painful 
incidents that figured as a war were far less traceable to 
the weakness of the individual Greek character in the face 
of danger than to the weakness of organisation and the 
instability of central authority, which were in ancient times, 
as in 1897, the danger of the Greek States. That there 
were steadfast souls in the Greek Army no one who remem- 
bers Malonna and isolated incidents at Domoko will be 
likely to deny. And in the light of such knowledge it is 
possible, if not to excuse, at least to explain the wide 
difference between the fighting of ’25 and ’97. Mr. 
Fotheringham is able to claim that knowledge in a special 
degree, and in publishing these excellent renderings of 
some of the Klepht songs he brings forward not only the 
inextinguishable poetic genius of the Greeks, but also the 
fighting spirit, which is their true though tarnished inherit- 
ance. 

The translations themselves are, on the whole, good, 
though not distinguished. Seeing that the Greek metres 
are so easily adaptable to English verse, it is sometimes a 
pity that the translation has not preserved the metre of the 
original, especially when the metre actually adopted differs 
only in the matter of a syllable or so: 

IIporxtva Acduo’ rév Ilacdv, mpocxiva rov Befipny. 
is not strictly translated by 
Now, yield thee to the Sultan, and kneel to his command, 


either in sense or metre; and in 
Oh! thisis not Janina, where soft the fountains play 
the accent of the place-name is violently misplaced : 
Aév lv’ €53 ra "Idvowa va pdidons capdiBdna 


But the poems are well selected, and the enthusiasm of 
the translator, to say nothing of his personal part in the 
scenes on which these songs are so melancholy a comment, 
renders the book an acceptable one to lovers of Greece of 
to-day. 


The Old Venelian Palaces and Old Venelian Folk. By 
Tuomas Oxey. (J. M. Dent and Co., 21s. net.) 


‘I NEVER saw palaces anywhere but at Venice,” wrote 
Hazlitt; “those at Rome are dungeons to them.” Mr. 
Okey’s beautiful book is an eloquent tribute to the departed 
glories of the great Republic. It must be said at the outset 
that Mr. Okey demands from his reader a sufficient 
acquaintance with the main facts of Venetian history and 
more than a casual knowledge of the topography and 
architecture of Venice. Happily, Mr. Trevor Haddon has 
come to his aid, and, with the help of his delightful illus- 
trations, it is possible for even the untravelled student to 
wander at will through the streets and + bap s of the city 
on the lagoons and view the wonders of the Grand Canal. 

It is of the golden age of Venice that Mr. Okey writes for 
the most part—that resplendent period when the Queen of 
the Adriatic flaunted her magnificence before the gaze of 
an astonished world. One wonders what ghosts still haunt 
the corridors of those great patrician palaces which remain 
in this twentieth century as the eternal witnesses to a time 
when life loomed large and opulent for a gay and pleasure- 
loving people, a time when neither sumptuary laws nor 
conventual regulations availed to check the extravagance 
or the vice of men who claimed to have found the segreto 
per esse felice, and who assuredly were no half-hearted 
votaries in the pursuit of their pleasures : 

Here on earth they bore their fruitage ; mirth and folly were the crop ; 
What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop ? 

Mr. Okey has had frequent recourse to the diaries of 
that indefatigable writer Marin Sanudo, and from those 
chioniques scandaleuses—a little too frank, maybe, for 
modern taste—he has rescued many a piquant story of 
Renaissance life and manners. Those eight volumes of 
local gossip have, indeed, proved of inestimable valuc. to 
the modern writer on Venice. No incident is too trifling 





| for the garrulous old writer to chronicle. He shares to the 
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full the scepticism of his time, and is impatiently contemp- 
tuous of those signs and portents which imposed on the 
credulity of a superstitious populace. Here is a charac- 
teristic story, not without interest at the present moment, 
in view of certain controversies with regard to the so-called 
“ Modernist ” movement : 

On August 26th, 1520, the Patriarch’s Vicar presented a Papal Bull 
to the Council damning the scienza and the works of Fra “ Marin” 
Luther, the German. None is to read or possess his books under pain 
of excommunication. Licence was given to the Vicar to repair to the 
shop of the bookseller, Zordan Tedesco, at S. Maurizio, together with 
the Secretary of the Ten, and seize and confiscate all his stock. “Yet,” 
chuckles Sanudo, “I have one, and it is still in my library.” 


So does history repeat itself ! 

To lovers of Venice—and who that has known her can 
fail to love her ?—this book will prove a most welcome 
acquisition. Mr. Okey writes with all the fervour of the 
genuine enthusiast of this city of splendid palaces and slow- 
gliding gondolas : 

A fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water columns from the sca ; 
and he has succeeded in communicating something, at 
least, of his enthusiasm to the reader, while the more 
dispassionate student of history will be grateful for a work 
so truly illuminative of the Renaissance period, and written 
with such evident care. 


The Bible Beautiful. A History of Biblical Art. By 
EsTELLE M. Hur u. (Sisley’s, Limited, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Christmas Faith and Fact. Readings on the Incarnation: 
Illustrated by Painter and Poet. Arranged by AGNES 
L. ILLINGWORTH. (Mowbray and Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 


The Resurrection and the Life. Readings for the Great 
Forty Days and Whitsuntide. Arranged by AGNEs 
L. ILLInGworTH. With Twenty-six Full-page Illustra- 
tions, (Mowbray and Co.) 


Tue writers of these three books are interested from 
different points of view with the same great subject—the 
service of Art to Religion. Mrs. Hurll follows the history 
of that service, and Mrs. Illingworth directly contributes 
to its restoration. In order to obtain for Mrs. Hurll’s 
book the attention which it deserves, it is unfortunately 
necessary to advertise at the outset that its very unpre- 
possessing cover is no indication of its merits. The title is 
not a very happy one, for Mrs. Hurll does not treat of 
beautiful copies of the Bible, but of scenes from the Old 
and New Testament, used as subjects for decorations, and 
later for easel-pictures. In the space of some two hundred 
and fifty pages Mrs. Hurll can, of course, do no more than 
sketch her comprehensive theme. This she does with 
care and judgment, so far as she follows established 
criticism faithtully, but she has not enough independent 
critical faculty to judge of later artists, and her last two 
chapters ‘The Bible in Modern Art” would have been 
better omitted. Her comparison between the Nazarenes 
and the Pre-Raphaelites, for instance, and her estimate of 
the latter, are not at all to the point. In the first 
eight chapters she gives a clear sketch of Biblical 
subjects to be found in the catacombs, in medizval 
decorated books, in the sculptures, mosaics, frescoes, 
and oil-pictures of Italy, the Netherlands, and Germany, 
up to and including the Renaissance, not forgetting 
the German engravers. She adds indices of the artists, 
places, and subjects mentioned in her book, and 
two very useful appendices—one giving an outline of the 
subjects in the “ Biblia Pauperum,” and another selections 
from the ‘ Byzantine Guide to Painting.” She shows a 
real love of pictorial art and great interest in Biblical his- 
tory, also her fairly broad-minded but frankly Protestant 
principles, which she satisfies occasionally by protests 
against preference of scenes from the legends of the saints 
over those from the Bible narratives. Her book contains 
over forty rather good and distinctly well-chosen half-tone 
illustrations. - 

Mrs, Illingworth has collectéd passages from writings on 


the Incarnation, ranging from “The Shepherd of Hermas”’ 





and St. Ignatius’s “ Epistles” to the present day. Her 
object (as she tells us plainly in her preface) is “for the 
‘more confirming of the Faith.” To this end she adds 
some forty reproductions of pictures representing the 
Nativity or the Adoration of the Magi, by painters ranging 
from a decorator of the catacombs to Rossetti. She intro- 
duces them aptly by a passage from Faber, beginning, 
“ Christian art, rightly considered, is at once a theology and 
a worship.” Mrs, Illingworth’s list of authors is com- 
prehensive. The great names are there, of course: the 
saints, from St. John and St. Paul to St. Teresa ; Aristides, 
Origen, Tertullian, Thomas 4 Kempis, Tauler ; the great 
Anglicans—Hooker, Law, Jeremy Taylor, Liddon, Pusey, 
Isaac Williams, and (still living) Dr. Illingworth and Bishop 
Gore. But the book contains some surprises : 

I cannot think that any estimate of our Lord’s work and Person 
which starts from the ethical aspect can be other than fatally deceptive. 
This was not that which the Apostles preached, and this could not have 
conquered the world. 

It is the positive vigour of the late Bishop Westcott that 
we find surprising in this passage, not his orthodoxy ; also 
the definite orthodoxy of the passage from Frederick 
Denison Maurice, We are still more surprised to find 
Bunyan “ so orderly led ” thither : 

In the midst of the throne, thought I, there is the Godhead ; in the 
midst of the elders, there is His Manhood. 


But we have been most curious to see what Mrs. Illingworth 
could deduce from Lafcadio Hearn on the subject. It was 
not until the last line of the passage that we divined her mean- 
ing. Hearn tells how he sawa hardened Japanese criminal 
brought to contrition by the influence of personal love ; 
Dr. Illingworth’s book, “ Personality Human and Divine,” 
supplies the appositeness of the quotation. Mrs. Illingworth 
has chosen her illustrations with very great taste, and shows 
her knowledge of pictures by including so many more 
rarely reproduced. This makes her book much more 
attractive to less actively pious readers, and carries out her 
object, enticing them to make themselves acquainted with 
the written dogmas which the pictures figure. She has not 
been so successful in her selection of poetry. Some of her 
quotations are mere reverent expressions of piety in verse, 
and do not approach the same level of art as her pictures ; 
of course, Milton’s four stanzas, and in another genre, the 
— carol, “ Lullay, by by, lullay,” are on that level at 
east. 

Mrs, Illingworth’s former book has already obtained its 
own public, We draw attention to it here because it is 
arranged on the same plan as the present one, our remarks 
apply generally to it, and it is particularly suitable to the 
coming festival. 


The Life and Voyages of Foseph Wiggins, F.R.G.S., Modern 
Discoverer of the Kara Sea Route to Siberia. Based on 
his Journals and Letters. By HENRY JoHNson. (John 
Murray, 15s. net.) 

I HAVE a prejudice about book-writing, for I think a man has no 

occasion to write of his deeds and doings until he is on the point of 

finishing his work. Then, when he has nothing else to do, he may 
sit down and detail the labours of his life. 

These are the words of a strong man who set out to do 

certain things—and did them ; a man of action, determina- 

tion, initiative, and resource. He knew that the Sea of 

Kara was to be conquered, and he conquered it. He 

knew that the opening (or reopening to the punctilious) of 

the Yenesei route to Siberia was feasible, and he proved it. 

The tale of his life, set forth with much care and loving 

kindness by Mr. Johnson, is an inspiriting and inspiring 

one; he had to fight heavy odds, to assert himself, to 
further his scheme in different ways and against strenuous 
opposition, He has been compared to Hawkins and 

Frobisher, Sir Robert Morier called him “a great 

historical man.” He was above all a pioneer, for 

Wiggins was practical from the top of his head to the 

soles of his feet; he did not work for honour and glory 

alone, although a due meed of these were surely his, but 
he had_a definite commercial object in view, and this was 
his goal throughout the long winters _of his discontent. The 
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book is well done, sufficiently illustrated, and fully 
indexed—a worthy record of a noble man, 








FICTION 


The Kiss of Helen, By CHARLES Marriort. 


Nash, 6s.) 


Tus is no ordinary novel. The reviewer, conscious of 
the triteness of the phrase, is impelled to its use by sheer 
necessity. _ Mr. Marriott, we might add, is no ordinary 
novelist. He is accustomed to bring a Critical arid ques- 
tioning intelligence to bear upon the myriad problems of 
life—a little scornful, it would seem, of the facile solutions 
and frank evasions of the man in the street or the student 
in the library. 

In subtlety of characterisation and trenchancy of 
dialogue “ The Kiss of Helen” registers the high-water 
mark of Mr, Marriott’s art. His hero, Paul Trecarell, is 
very much the ordinary man. We find him anaspirant for 
the priesthood, we know him, for the most part, as an 
architect, and we leave him a public orator. He appears 
in the first chapter as a somewhat colourless though 
distinctly impressionable boy of seventeen. For the 
development of a mere male into a man a woman is 
generally required, and in the case of Paul Trecarell it 
needed two. The first—her name is Joan Keverne—he 
had met and kissed in Cornwall, where she had been 
spending a short holiday. The morning after she had left 
suddenly, leaving no trace ; maddened with disappointment, 
Paul hurries to London and institutes inquiries. He dis- 
covers, to his horror, that the virgin goddess of his adora- 
tion had been living under the “protection” of a man 
named Colmore, a sort of bloodless statistician, and that 
she had recently left him. In the revulsion of feeling that 
followed, he determined to dismiss her from his thoughts : 

She had been merely the occasion of a passion which he now knew 


to be guilty. It was impossible, he thought, to love innocently an 
immoral woman. 


(Eveleigh 


Some years afterwards he meets Ierne Pixell, proposes, 
and is accepted. At this stage of the narrative Joan 
reappears. Paul finds her the keeper of a tea-shop for 
artists somewhere in Chelsea, The old passion reasserts 
itself, and a holiday in Cornwall with the Pixell family 
reveals to Paul many things, among them the fact that the 
most deep-rooted passion of his life is in no way connected 
with Ierne. Ierne is domesticated, but perceptive. She 
releases Paul from his engagement, not without a certain 
generosity and grace of manner. Shortly afterwards the 
tea-shop is raided by the police under a misapprehension, 
and, in the trial that follows, the Colmore incident leaps to 
light. Joan’s distress appeals to Paul as his opportunity, 
and he asks her to marryhim. She retuses, regretfully, but 
very definitely. For them, she gives him to understand, 
there can can be no marriage, as the world uses the term. 
She had never forgotten, it appeared, the kiss given in 
Cornwall many years ago, and since that time she had lived 
for a certain ideal. So she offers Paul love, without 
“ confectionery :” 

There was, after all, a free love that was neither the ludicrous 

complication of marriage generally understood by the term, nor a 
foolish denial or cowardly evasion of sex. 
That is Mr. Marriott’s solution of the problem. We may 
congratulate him, in conclusion, on a great artistic achieve- 
ment. Furthermore, “ The. Kiss of Helen” is a book that 
sets one thinking. Pog t4 


Many Funes, By ARCHIBALD MaRsHALL. (Methuen and 
Co., 6s.) 


THERE is always a certain distinction about Mr. Archibald 
Marshall’s novels, though few novelists so persistently 
elude any attempt at classification. He excels in that 
quality vaguely but conveniently known as “atmosphere.” 
“Many Junes ” is full of atmosphere, It is the atmosphere 
of the English country-side—a little melancholy, as when 








the twilight is stealing over the landscape, and the first 
pale stars appear—an atmosphere that subtly suggests the 
buried hopes of forgotten days, iyo 
Mr. Marshall has taken as his hero a man whose life is 
dominated throughout by disappointment, who somehow 
always contrives to miss the prizes that life holds for the 
more fortunate. So slight is the theme that in the hands 
of a less experienced artist it would have inevitably courted 
disaster, but Mr. Marshall is sure of his ground, and it 
has to be said that he has given us a novel of vivid and, 
indeed, entrancing human interest, We are first intro- 
duced to Hugh Lalacheur as a shy. and somewhat sensitive 
boy, whose affection centres round his sister. This sister is 
removed by marriage, and, later, more irretrievably by 
death. His father, a naval officer of an obstinate and 
irascible temperament, dies while Hugh is still young, 
leaving his son to face the world as best he may. There 
follow some years of loneliness, relieved only by a solitary 
friendship. At last, in sheer despair, as it would seem, 
Hugh seeks relief from the aching monotony of life in 
marriage. But Mabilia Churton is a heartless vulgarian, 
and Hugh is scarcely engaged before he realises the hope- 
lessness of his position. At about this time the death of a 
cousin in Norfolk leaves him the possessor of some con- 
siderable estates and a baronetcy of ancient origin. He 
goes down to Norfolk to survey his new property, and 
there he meets Margaret Paston. For a few days life 
becomes an idyll, but it is only fora few days. The ugly 
truth, which could not well be suppressed, leaks out, and 
Margaret, horrified but still faithful, yields her lover to the 
other woman. So the years pass by, each laden with 
disappointment and disillusion, and we leave Hugh, a 
grey-haired and silent man, feeding vainly on dreams and 
fond regrets for a happiness that might have been. “I 
was always a little afraid of happiness,” he said on one 
occasion. But the story is something more than a tragedy 
of temperament, for we cannot resist the conclusion that 
the Fates themselves had been a little unkind to this hero. 


Isle Raven. By Owen VauGHan (“Owen Rhoscomyl”’). 
(Duckworth and Co., 6s.) 


A TALE full of thrilling incident. Too much incident and 
too thrilling, perhaps, for the year of which it is written— 
Coronation year of this our twentieth century. It begins 
with a motor-car mishap—a motor upset by a harrow 
driven across the road to’stop it—and in the incident four 
out of the six principal characters are involved. It ends 
with all six in a cave below ground, approached only by 
a shaft fifteen feet high, and with bloodhounds baying at 
the mouth of the shaft. 

Isle Raven is possessed of a population with primordial 
passions—with a love of the soil surpassing that of Western 
Irishmen—relics of a seventeenth-century buccaneer and 
his followers. It was granted by Prince Rupert to Michael 
Poynz (Black Michael) for his services to King Charles 
at sea, 

There are several claimants to Isle Raven—firstly, the 
islanders who are in possession when the tale begins and 
ends ; then the owner of the upset car, Rossiter Armitage, 
who, with his lawyer Yale, comes to assert his right to 
succeed his uncle, Armitage Rossiter, who nearly perished 
in his yacht off the island, which he finally bought ; 
thirdly, Elen Walwyn, who, with her lame sailor-lover, 
saved Rossiter from shipwreck, and whose devotion he 
repaid one day, sitting above a cliff over the sea, by a deed 
conveying to her the possession of the island—but at ‘the 
cost of her own undoing. - She flung: the silver ‘case with 
the deed enclosed over the cliff, and it fell on the Stack 
rocka pinnacle which rises from the sea quite’ close 
to where the shameful offer was made. Kate Silefant 
is another of Black Michael’s would-be heirs, and buys 
from Armitage his reversion ; and Watkin, Elen Walwyn’s 
foster-brother, represents the wild islanders. It is a 
triangular duei. The islanders are against all claimants— 
Armitage, represented by his lawyer, Yale; Elen Walwyn, 
backed by Lawyer John Mathias, with the spitfire Kate 
Silifant in reserve. Mathias is her devoted lover. Yale 
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falls a victim to Elen Walwyn’s charms with great good 
judgment, for she is the one real lovable character in the 
book. By a curious chain of emotions Mathias is led to 
scale the Stack rock to rescue the silver case containing 
Elen’s title-deeds, and so to annul the title bought by Kate 
from Armitage, and jumps from the top of the Stack into 
the sea to save Kate from drowning at the hands of 
Watkin, the island champion, and for the moment her ally. 
_ Then Watkin catches all the other actors (literally)-in. his 
net and lowers them into the cave, with the--exception 
of Mathias, who finishes a series of Titanic combats with 
Watkin by falling, hugged in his grip, to the bottom of 
the shaft, where he dies, after handing to Elen Walwyn 
her title-deeds. The tale is marred by the use of 
twentieth-century slang whenever Armitage appears ; other- 
wise he is rather a nice young man. Andreally we recom- 
mend that in a new edition Mr. Rhoscomyl should put back 
the clock two hundred years or so. The wonderful adven- 
tures contained in these 301 pages are rather hard to 
digest, told of these modern times. There is much pretty 
appreciation of scenery and the writing is generally graphic. 
But it is hardly artistic to end a romance with an epithet 
hurled at a lady indescribably thus—‘ You ——.” 


A Comedy of Moods. 
stable, 6s.) 


Mr. Tempany's “.Comedy of Moods” has many defects— 
and one outstanding virtue. It is too short, too slight, too 
careless in some respects, too careful on one particular 
occasion, and it is undeniably clever. If it be, as from 
its amateurish technique we judge that it is, its author’s first 
essay in fiction, it is rich in promise. It contains, indeed, 
one portrait—that of Sir Cullingham—that is masterly : 
a study in egoism that comes very close to Mr. Meredith’s 
work, To Sir Cullingham the man “who would be hero” 
all the other characters are subordinated, and Mr. 
Tempany’s perspective is faulty. We consider, too, the 
apparent lack of observation (the impression may be due 
to the author’s lack of interest) displayed in some of his 


By GrevILLE H. TeMPpANy. (Con- 


pages inexcusable in the creator of Sir Cullingham. With’ 


the exception we have noted, only Lady Hexley stands 
out clearly and distinctly—a sympathetic sketch of a 
charming, vivacious, clever woman. For these two 
characters—more particularly, of course, for the first—we 
could forgive our author more serious faults than we find 
in his book,--Seme of: his -dialogue reaches alevel that is 
seldom touched by the best of our modern novelists. We 
confess that Mr. Tempany has not only delighted us—he 
has piqued our curiosity. We shall look forward with a 
keen anticipation to his next book. There should be a big 
future for a man who can write as he can at his best. 


She Loved Much. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 


THE title of Mr. Buchanan’s book evidently refers to 
Elsie Lorraine, who lives with Norman Blair, a Man- 
chester journalist, for two years, and then deserts him 
for some unaccountable reason. The author thinks 
it is because she has a delicate feeling that her associa- 
tion with the ‘‘ coming man”’ is not for his good, but, 
as analysed by Mr. Buchanan, her emotions are some- 
what superficial, not to say false. As it is, Norman 
goes. to London .alone, though he has, while in Man- 
chester,~ made the’ acqtmaintaticé’ of “Genevieve Jay, 
‘““the great London actress,” and she is interested in 
him. Of course, the journalist has to struggle: to- 
wards the height of fame vid poverty, humiliation, and 
the rest of the difficulties encountered on the conven- 
tional pathway to Parnassus. Equally conventional 
are the persons Blair meets, beginning with the all- 
powerful and cynical critic, Wilfred Storer—a very 
familiar type by now—the Hon. Walter Courtney, the 
lover of Miss Jay, Mrs. Wintersmith, the modern 
seeker after budding genius for her drawing-room, 
and Lieutenant Hale, who wishes to marry Elsie Lor- 
raine, despite the two-year episode at Manchester. 


By ALFRED BUCHANAN. 











Courtney is the fairy godfather of the piece. He sends 
Elsie to his country house, orders Wilfred Storer to 
make Norman Blair famous, and behaves with gener- 
osity towards the struggling author, though anybody 
else would have noticed that his fiancée, Miss Jay, was 
really in love with Blair. She proposes to him, and is 
refused, and when later Norman writes a farewell 
letter from.‘‘ the banks of the Yalu ’’—he is by now.a 
war. correspondent—she casts: aside her passion and 
accepts the Honourable Walter. Throughout the 
book we get a few glimpses of Elsie, and all her actions 
tend to mystify the reader as to what the author meant 
by the title of his book. The reason is, of course, that 
Mr. Buchanan is not equal to the task he set himself, 
and the death of Elsie comes as a relief to his pen, for 
he writes better when the girl is out of the scene. It 
would be unfair to him, however, not to admit that his 
book bears evidence here and there that he can write 
with some distinction, and, if ‘‘She Loved Much’”’ 
cannot be described as a success, the author should 
improve with experience. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND THE LICENSING 
BILL 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I am sure that a great many laymen of the Diocese of 
London will have read your remarks respecting this matter with 
sincere approval. If the Bishop of London only knew what 
some of the best laymen in his Diocese are saying of his perform- 
ance at the teetotal, Dissenting Memorial Hall gathering last 
Saturday he would be a little more careful. That meeting was 
called a “conference,” but, judging by the reports, it was a rabid 
teetotal meeting of the ordinary type. The Bishop of London 
only a week or two before declined to enter into any argument 
about the Bill with Mr. Boulter, who had sent him a reasoned 
statement of the case from the brewers’ point of view. He also 
said that he would reserve himself for the House of Lords when 
the Bill reached that assembly. Had his lordship made the 
promise to go to that Dissenting flare-up when he wrote that 
letter to Mr. Boulter, or did he forget, when urged to take part in 
the affair, what he had said to Mr. Boulter? The letters were 
published in most of the newspapers. It is surely not surprising 
that diocesan funds are suffering, and that the hat has had to be 
sent round with such persistence for the Portrait Fund, which 
still lacks some hundreds of the sum required. 


A Lonpon Layman, 
London, S.W., March 28. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Il n'y’ ade vrai que lamour. Are the opening words in 
this week's ACADEMY quite in harmony with those quoted by 
your correspondent “H. M.” on p. 626? For you denounce the 
Bishop of London as having no claim {o speak for the Church of 
England merely on the ground that some years ago he recommended 
an ephemeral book written for a special purpose, and declare 
him to have a positive genius for doing and saying the Sa 
thing. This will hardly be the note struck in the Egyptian Hall 
to-morrow (March 3oth), at the presentation of the Bishop’s 
portrait by the Lord Chancellor—but this is by the way. How- 
ever, the reason for your sweeping reproof is not hard to discover: 
you dislike his brave support of the Licensing Bill! It seems to 
me that you give the Bishop no credit at all for his noble motive 
in either case, and. that is to be guilty of a breach of charity. 
For when he publicly mentioned the said book it was at a time 
when the fact, the great cardinal fact, of the Resurrection of 
Christ-was being made the common topic, and he saw the neces- 
sity of counteracting it on its own level in popular style, and he 
would probably allow that parts of the book are as you describe 
them ; and now that he is advocating the cause of temperance 
his motive is nothing less than the salvation of thousands from 
the deadly grip of drink, that noisome demon which has deso- 
lated so many of the homes of this fair land, and robbed the 
nation of its choicest asset in the honour and self-respect of men 
and maidens. Sir, in the course of a longish life I have learned 
enough of the countryside to be sure that if it were not for the 
multitudinous taverns and their low associations England would 
not be having to deplore, far and wide, the. beggary and shame, 
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the falls from virtue, the stupid barbarities and vile passions, the 
ruined homes and forsaken altars, that bear witness to the cruel 
spite of “ Legion,” the drink-demon, and its sister Lust. 


A. W. H. 
March 29, 1908. 


[We were careful in our note to say that we gave “the Bishop 
of London every credit for the best possible intentions.” But 
people with the very best intentions very frequently do the most 
unwise things. A. W. H. describes the Bishop's support of the 
Bill as “ brave” and “noble.” There is nothing brave or noble in 
supporting a measure which one approves. It is simply what one 
expects from any ordinary decent man. And why is it any more 
brave and noble for the Bishop of London to support the Bill 
than for the Bishop of Chester to oppose it? All this foolish talk 
about bravery and nobility in connection with a matter of politics 
and economics should be relegated to its right place—the stump 
of the demagogue. It is what one expects from the mouth of 
Mr. Lloyd-George and the rest of his class of politicians. We 
have no place for it in Tue AcADEMY.—ED.] 


“THE METROPOLIS” 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Si1r,—While I agree with your allegations regarding the extent 
of the corruption which exists in the American cities, especially 
New York, I hardly think it fair to assume or suggest that 
American society, as a whole, is rotten with it. The ~~ 
of all the big cities of the United States.is eres of the same 
character and racial origin as that which pollutes with its presence 
the Whitechapel, Soho, and other districts of London, Manchester, 
and Leeds. To expect this Yiddish, Italian, and Slavonic rubbish 
to breed anything but vice, ignorance, crime, and corruption is as 
unreasonable as it would be to expect pigs to produce anything 
but filth. The freak-dinner society Mr, Sinclair describes is com- 
posed of this imported carrion grown rich, Like our own smart 
society, which Father be aang arraigns in his sermons, and 
Messrs. Sutro, Pinero, and Shaw depict in their “society plays,” 
it is Semitic rather than Anglo-Saxon, and, therefore, the decent 
Anglo-Saxon society of the United States should not be 
held responsible for its acts. It is as absurd for the reader 
of Sinclair’s book to assume that all American society is 
corrupt as it would be for the American witness of our Jewish 
or Irish written society dramas to imagine therefrom that all 
English society is corrupt. Sinclair describes only that portion 
of American society he has become personally acquainted with, 
just as Pinero, Sutro, and Shaw depict only that portion of English 
society which they have become acquainted with. 

The success of Sinclair’s “ Jungle,” to which you refer, was due 
to his extraordinary good fortune in publishing it about the same 
time the Chicago packers decided to stop advertising in the 
American and English newspapers. Previous to then many 
unsuccessful attempts had been made to expose the methods of 
the Chicago packers, as these methods were well-known in 
Chicago. When in that city I wrote to several London news- 
papers on the subject, but, as the packers were then advertising 
very generously in the London dailies, my letters appeared only 
in the waste-baskets. The decision of the packers, however, to 
stop advertising had the same effect on the Press of both countries 
as did the decision of Messrs. Lever Bros, to curtail their 
advertising expenditure. Until, therefore, the packers saw the 
error of their ways, and restarted advertising, the “ Jungle” was 
boomed very extensively in the American and English Press, and 
the methods of the packers exposed. 

It is possible that if all the Jewish sovereign-cure mongers, and 
free-watch philanthropists of this country were to stop advertis- 
ing, the alien and Celtic crooks who have captured the London 
daily Press would be moved to boom a certain little book I am 
publishing, called “ England under the Jews.” 

JOsEPH BANISTER. 
89, Farringdon Street, E.C., March 28, 1908. 


[The whole question of American corruption (which is by no 
means confined to New York, or even to the big cities of the 
Union) has been dealt with so extensively in our columns that we 
do not care to reopen the subject. Occidit miseros, and the readers 
of THE AcADEmy are probably tired of America and its unpleasant 
ways. But, at the same time, we cannot think that Mr. Banister 
is justified in assuming that the abominations of America are to be 
attributed chiefly or solely to the Jewish, Italian, and Sclavonic 
“rubbish.” It must be remembered that if the scum rises freely 
it is boiling in an Anglo-Saxon pot ; in other words, that the whole 
framework of the United States cosmos is of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
The Sclav and the Italian are by no means bad fellows in their 
own countries; at all events, they show no inclination for the 
frantic follies which -are one of. the chief marks of social life in 
the States, and, if we are not mistaken, the names which appear 





in the often-recurring American “scandals” are not often of 
Sclavonic or Italian colour. And, again, we believe that the Irish- 
man in America is distinguished chiefly as a successful keeper of 
“corner-saloons” and as a potent iafluence, both of hand and 
brain, in what are called “politics” in American and general 
scoundrelism in English. Now, the Irishman of the Galway coast 
and of the Connemara bogs has doubtless feults (like the rest of 
us), but it is the great Anglo-Saxon democracy which transmutes 
him into a noxious and dangerous Yahoo. 

We are afraid that there is a good deal to be said for the 
“advertisement” theory as advanced by Mr. Banister. The 
question is delicate enough, but those who have some pride in the 
English Press must be grieved when they see a whole columr ina 
paper of repute devoted to the praise of some new powders which 
“cure cancer.’—ED.] 








COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—As a student of comparative philology for more than 
forty years, and as a sincere friend of ‘THE ACADEMY, I most 
earnestly entreat you, as you value the representation of THE 
ACADEMY as a literary and scientific weekly review, not to admit 
letters from Mr. E. S. Dodgson on the subject of comparative 
philology. In the letter which appears in this week’s ACADEMY 
on the etymology of “Sea,” there is scarcely a line which does 
not contain a gross blunder. The letter clearly shows that 
the writer is absolutely ignorant of the elements of old English 
or of Gothic scholarship. There is not a single etymology which 
is suggested in this astounding letter that would not be laughed 
out of court by any competent scholar, 

I am quite sure that if you had only been told how bad the 
communication was pee would never have given it the hospitality 
: your columns. tell you now so that you may be warned in 
uture, 

You listened to my advice on philological letters in the case of 
the late Mr. Hall; I think that it will be to the interest of. THE 
ACADEMY if you listen to me now, or at any rate take the advice 
on the matter of some competent scholar. 

A. L. MAYHEW, 


18, Bradmore Road, Oxford, March 28, 1908, 


We do not editorially profess to be authorities on comparative 
philology and we decline responsibility for views expressed in 
our correspondence columns. We constantly admit to its 
hospitality correspondents with whom we are in profound 
disagreement, and the responsibility for any mistakes and blun- 
ders they may make must rest on their own heads. Admitting 
that Mr. E. S. Dodgson’s etymology is at fault, of which there 
appears to be little doubt, the value of his letter lies in the fact 
that it has drawn from Professor Skeat an authoritative pronounce- 
ment, Regarded from this point of view, correspondents who 
write and make inaccurate statements in the columns of THE 
ACADEMY are really often conferring a benefit on our readers, 
since they afford the means for the exposure of error.—EpD.] 


THE SICILIAN PLAYERS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


_ Sir,—If Mr. Morant detects any wavering in my attitude, that 
is purely a matter of fancy on his part. I have looked in vain in 
my first letter for any indication of having called Cav. Grasso 
“a mere tyro of a really great artist.” The description in itself 
is absurd. I did say something about “the initial efforts, in 
England, of a really great artist,” which is quite a different 
thing. I still hold to that statement, that he is a great artist. I 
said Signora Aguglia was an “ exceptionally clever mime.” There 
are many English actresses in melodrama to whom I would apply 
the same description. The late M. Lauri, the animal impersonator, 
was an exceptionally clever mime. 

My contention was that the Sicilians’ art did not rank very 
high, and I expressed my regret that some people should have 
vastly overrated it. And Mr. Morant, who formerly spoke of 
their “ magnificent” and “ wonderful” acting, now says : 

Without maintaining that the art of the Sicilians is 
necessarily the highest art, I do maintain that in their own 
province of Art they are extraordinarily good. 

Well, I have endeavoured to locate that “ province,” and it seems 
that in doing so, in company with several other critics, I am to 
be labelled effeminate, in addition to having Ibsen and Shaw 
ony at my head. Why drag Ibsen and Shaw into the contro- 
versy 

If Mr. Morant seriously contends that a man possessed of any 
of the passions he. names does not care a single jot for the cold 
dictates of reason, then I can only say that my knowledge of 
human nature leads me to a different conclusion. 
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I maintain that the mental states supposed to be present in 
Malia were not, in certain instances, perfectly presented—notably 
by Signora Aguglia in the second Act—although I went to the 
Shaftesbury eatre minus “the stiff shirt-front,” and therefore 
fully prepared to give vent to my ett In fact, it was because 
I was disappointed of my emotional feast that I have penned 
these complaints. 

If Mr. Morant cannot accept the theory adduced, which has the 
weight of historical evidence with it, I am sorry I cannot invent 
any other. As-he says that, in his case, it is a matter of taste, 
and he makes certain definite statements regarding Signora 
Aguglia’s acting which I have already denied, I do not think any 
useful purpose will be served by my continuing the argument. 


RoBB LAWSON. 
March 30. 





THE STIBBERT ART COLLECTION 
- To the. Editor of. THE ACADEMY ~~ 

S1R,—THE ACADEMY published a letter of-mine so long ago<as 
October 18th, 1906, denouncing: “i/ gran’ rifiuto,’ as it may be 
appropriately-termed, of- the British Government- to-assume.the 
care and protectorate of - Mr.- Stibbert’s. vast art-legacy .to -the 
English folk residing in Florence. 

Up to the 26th inst., according to the Florence Herald, the 
Museum remains severely left alone, and only a solitary curator 
bars the threshold. 

A board of control has not yet decided to whom and when the 
English or other visitors can be allowed to enter, nor is it likely 
to decide, as it is said “never fo meet,” and only a few of the 
members have united in “a picnic” eighteen months ago for the 
purpose of considering if £32,000 bequeathed to endow and 
maintain the villa is a sufficient maintenance. 

Between the lethargy of our Government and the accustomed 
torpor of the Florentine Municipality the gift horse seems con- 
demned “ to eat its head off.” 

This “scandalous affair” has ended so far that, quoting the 
Florence Herald, “literally nothing has been done in two years, 
and there is no sign of the Museum ever being opened.” 

Is Sir Edward Grey so busy caring for the past negligence of 
the Foreign Office that he has no wish or time to cultivate the 
fine arts since his accession to office? “Glance and pass on” is 
the worn-out motto of an establishment which obeys to the letter 
any formula which saves trouble and expense. 

I speak from knowledge and sad experience. 


WILLIAM MERCER. 
8, Stevenage Road, Bishop’s Park, Fulham, S.W.,, 
March 30, 1908, 





TOLSTOY’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


_SiR,—In September of this year Count Leo Tolstoy completes 
his eightieth year, and it is proposed to celebrate his birthday as 
an event of international importance. The peoples of all civilised 
countries are asked to join in doing him honour, both as the 
greatest reoennnere of Russian literature and as a social 
reformer who has set a high ideal of life before the world. 

_ A central committee has been formed in Russia with the 
intention of inviting representatives of literature and social 
progress and of the learned societies from all parts of the world 
to unite for the occasion in St. Petersburg or Moscow. Besides 
the international address which it is proposed to present to 
Count Tolstoy at that time, two further schemes in his honour 
have been suggested—first, to issue a cheap edition of his prin- 
cipal works in the leading languages of Europe ; and, secondly, 
to secure his home as a public possession, to which pilgrimages 
may be made in future times, as to Stratford-on-Avon. 

_ Loassist in these objects a committee has already been formed 
in Paris, including such well-known members of the “Institut” 
as M. Anatole France, M. Leroy Beaulieu, and M. le Marquis 
Melchior de Vogné. 

The British committee is now in process of formation. The 
following have already consented to give their support to the 
proposal :—George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, H. G. Wells, 
Mr. Henry yas Mr. J. M. Barrie; Mr. J. Galsworthy, Prof. 
G. Murray, don. Maurice Baring, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. 
Laurence rig tog Donald Wallace, Mr. Aylmer Maude, Prof. 
P, Vinogradoff, rs. Garnett, Mr. H. W. Nevinson. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse has kindly consented to act as president of the committee. 

It is hoped that our country’s share in the proceedings will be 
worthy of the high service we have received from this great 
artist and teacher, and of the wide admiration with which he is 
regarded among us, ; 
he British committee proposes to work in co-operation with 





the Russian, the secretary of which (M. Michel Stakhowitch, 
Marshal of Nobility for the province of Toula, in which Count 
Tolstoy resides) has lately visited London, 


C. HAGBERG WriGutT (Hon. Sec.), Reform Club, 
London Library, S.W. 


P.S.—Contributions may be sent to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Ltd., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. Cheques to be made payable to 
“Tolstoy Fund.” : : 


ALCOHOLISM AND INSANITY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Mr. Harold Spender’s article in the Daily Chronicle on 
the new Licensing Bill is a typical production of the extreme 
temperance (so-called) advocates. On the question as to whether 
alcohol is one of the most frequent causes of insanity, there is 
good reason to believe that they confound cause and effect. Dr. 
F. W.. Mott, -F.R.S.,- Physician to: Charing Cross Hospital, and 
Pathologist to the County Asylum, holds a brief for neither side. 
That ‘gentleman read :a- paper at the meeting of the British 
Medical Association at Exeter entitled “A Discussion on Alcohol 
and Insanity.” 

In this paper Dr. Mott made a general attack on the statistics 
relating to insanity that are usually quoted, giving details showin 
the nature of the investigations upon which the assertion is base 
and arrived at the conclusion that alcohol as an efficient cause of 
insanity is not so great as the published reports of the Lunacy 
Commission indicates ; the Doctor gpes on further to show that 
alcohol does not per se produce a permanent mental derangement 
such as constitutes our definition of insanity. In short, alcohol 
only produces insanity when it is associated with some other 
cause, either a latent, congenital, or acquired defect, 


P, W. 
March 26, 





THE VEDRENNE-BARKER MANAGEMENT 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Will you let me express a little regretful surprise that a 
recent lamentable event should have passed without notice in 
your columns? It is to the closing of the Vedrenne-Barker 
management at the “‘Savoy” that I refer. 

For two or three years we have had an almost continuous 
series of plays which, though liable to various adverse criticism, 
at least have stood for an advance in the work of humanising and 
intellectualising the stage. True, there was perhaps too much of 
Mr. Shaw, but when it is remembered that, apart from Mr. Shaw, 
plays by Mr. John Galsworthy, Mr. St. John Hankin, and Mr. 
Granville Barker himself (to name merely those that occur to me 
at the moment) were produced, you will, no doubt, agree that 
there was a serious and honourable attempt to offer “ the public” 
—- more worthy than is to be found in the Haymarket or 
Strand. 

Well, the attempt has failed. From whatever immediate cause 
the failure has proceeded, I think there can be only one ultimate 
cause—thatis, “the public” simply do not want good and thoughiful 
mg I am not asserting that only at the “ Court” or “Savoy” 

ave good plays been presented, but it is perfectly well-known 
that only at these theatres, and only under the Vedrenne-Barker 
management have we been given a succession of serious and 
valuable plays, adequately produced, and represented with a 
uniform excellence that is quite inipossible under the present 
‘“‘star” system obtaining elsewhere. 

Well, again, the courageous attempt has failed, after a fairly 
prolonged fight. There is not, apparently, a sufficent public 
among London’s six millions to support a theatre where drama is 
produced for drama’s sake. Why, then, should we lament any 
longer the enormous and humiliating disparity between the 
intellectuality of the modern play and the intellectuality, say, of the 
modern novel? Why not recognise frankly that we have precisely 
the drama we want? It is only a few weeks since you yourself, 
Sir, were reminding us that we have the journalism we deserve ; 
it is equally clear that we have the plays we deserve. 

Is it not a little singular that the month which has seen the 
Shakespeare Memorial controversy fanned into some faint degree 
of warmth should also see the extinction of almost our last claim 
to possess drama worthy of the inheritors of Shakespeare? 
Remembering — recent remarks about journalism, one is 
tempted to think that .it would be as ridiculous to. erect a Shake- 
speare Memorial—theatre or statue—as it would be superfluous 
to erect a Harmsworth memorial—statue or madhouse. iu 

6 . GRO 

March 30. 
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THE PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION SOCIETY 


To the Editor of ‘tHE ACADEMY 


S1r,—May I ask whether you will direct public attention to the 
April issue of Representation, and particularly to Sir Richard Cart- 
wright’s advocacy of Proportional Representation as the remedy 
for the evils arising in Canada from defective electoral methods ? 

Will you also kindly announce the meeting to be held in Caxton 
Hall on April roth, under the auspices of this Society? In 
France Proportional Representation meetings are being addressed 
by members of all the Parliamentary groups, and the Caxton Hall 
meeting will, in like manner, be addressed by representatives of 
different parties. 

Joun H. HUMPHREYS. 
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Darton, 1s. 3d. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Nugae Lalinae. Edited by the Rev. T. L. Papillon. Blackwell, 
2s. net, 
More's Utopia. Edited by David Salmon. Ralph Holland, 
2s. 6d. net. 
La Deuxitme Année de Francais. Written and edited by F. B, 
Kirkman. Black, 2s, 6d. 


A Military Geography of the Balkan Peninsula, By Lionel W. Lyde 

and Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. Black, 5s. 
POETRY 

Montgomery, Alberta Victoria. The Rose and the Fire. 
Samurai Press. 

Poems by Bret Harte. Routledge, rs. net. 

The Sacred Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
Miles. Routledge, 1s, 6d. net. 

Frazer, Eppie. The Clodhopper. 
son, n.p. 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler. Three Women, Gay and Bird, ts, net. 

Cresswell, Thirza. Voices of the Soul. Allenson, 2s, 6d. 

O'Sullivan, Seumas. Verses. Maunsel, ts. net. 

Gibson, Wilfrid Wilson. The Web of Life. The Samurai Press, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Colum, Padraic. Wild Earth. Maunsel, ts. 

The Gilly of Christ. By Seosamh Mac Cathmhaoil. With Three 
Symbols by Ada M. Wentworth Sheilds. Maunsel, rs. net. 

FICTION 

Vaughan, Owen. Isle Raven. Duckworth, 6s. 

Chesterton, G. K. The Man Who Was Thursday. Arrowsmith, 6s. 

March, Richard, The Coward Behind the Curtain. Methuen, 6s. 

Norichini, U. L. Seed on Stony Ground, Chapman and Hall, 6s, 

Philips, F.C. The Dean and His Daughter. Nash, 6s. 

Marriott, Charles. The Kiss of Helen. Nash, 6s. 

Macnaughtan, Miss. The Three Miss Graemes. Murray, 6s. 

Fletcher, J.S. Paradise Court, Fisher Unwin, 6s. 

Birkhead, Alice. The Master-knot. Lane, 6s. 

Alexander, James. A Prisoner in Holy Orders. Routledge, 6s. 

Wynne, Fred E. Faith Unfaithful. Brown, Langham, 6s. 

Gilbert Heimer. With an Introduction by Charles Masefield. 
Blackwood, 6s. 

= Edward S. The Squatiers Ward. Hurst and Blackett. 

s. 


The 


Edited by Alfred H. 


Book. IV. Bale and Daniels- 


Wyndham, Horace. Roses and Rue. Grant Richards, 6s. 


Larkins, W. Ashley. Where Passion Swayed. London: Mr. 
Ashley Larkin’s Publisher, 12, Cursitor Street, 12s, net. 


Kipling, Arthur Wellesley. The New Dominion. Griffiths, 6s. 
Graham, Fergus. Kathleen. Nutt, 6s. 
Potts, Henry. His Final Flutter. Chatto and Windus,.6s. 





REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Norris, Frank. The Octopus. Nelson, 7d. net. 

Swynnerton, Charles. Romantic Tales from the Punjab, with 
Indian Nights’ Entertainment. Constable, 6s. net. 

The Essays of Lord Macaulay ; Lord Clive; Frederic the Great; 
The Earl of Chatham; Warren Hastings. Heinemann, 6d. 
net. 

Von Ranke, Leopold. The History of the Popes. 
38. 6d. each. 

Smith, Vincent A. The Early History of India. 
Press, 14s. net. 

Lytton, Lord. Rienzi. 


In 3 vols. Bell, 


The Clarendon 


Routledge, 1s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Windsor. Painted by George M. Henton. Described by Sir 
Richard Rivington Holmes. Black, 7s. 6d. 
Rees, J.D. The Real India. Methuen, ros. 6d. net. 
Jebb, Camilla. A Star of the Salons. Methuen, tos. 6d. net. 
Jones, H. Stuart. The Roman Empire. Fisher Unwin, 5s. 
The Townsman’s Farm. By “Home Counties.” Cassell, 6s. net. 
Westell, W. Percival. The Insect Book. Lane, 3s. net. 
Sheehan, Canon. Parerga. Longmans, Green, 7s. 6d. net. 
Goodchild, W. Precious Stones. Constable, 6s. net. 
Cody, H. A. An Apostle of the North. Seeley, 7s. 6d. net. 
Colles, H.C. Brahms. Lane, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Handy Guide for Income Tax Payers. By T. Howard Deighton, 
F, W. Stephens, and F, Lodge Rossen. Pearson, ts. 
ree Percy. Shakespearean Representation. Elliot Stock, 
s. net. 
Davidson, Lillias Campbell. 
15s, net. 


Catherine of Braganga. Murray, 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 
Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. to or 12 Pages Daily. 


POPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Pyeneteet 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 











Order from your Bookseller or Newsagent 


THE APRIL BOOK MONTHLY, 6d. net. 
It contains a new feature, which should be useful to many people— 
namely, alist of the Contents of the April Reviews and Magazines. 
It also contains an article in which Mrs. Clayton Glyn, the author of 
“ The Visits of Elizabeth,” gives her impressions of America. 
Finally, the April BOOK MONTHLY has all the book news and 


many beautiful illustrations. 
Publishers : Simpkin Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
who will be glad to forward a specimen copy free of charge. 


THE ARUNDEL CLUB 


FOR THE PUBLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF WORKS OF ART _ IN 
PRIVATE COLLECTIONS AND ELSEWHERE. 
The Committee consists of the following: 
LORD BALCARRES, M.P. G. F. WARNER, Esq. 





SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG. HERBERT COOK, Esq. 

SIR MARTIN CONWAY. JOHN &. SARGENT, Esq., B.A. 
SIDNEY COLVIN, Esq. ROGER FRY, a 

R. C. WITT, Esq. CHARLES RICKETTS, Esq. 
LIONEL CUST, Esq., M.V.O. BOWYER NICHOLS, Esq. 


CLAUDE PHILLIPS, Esy. ALBAW HEAD, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer: 

ROBERT ROSS, Esq., 15 Vicarage Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 

The only Rule of the Club is that intending members must join for at 

least two years. Any one can become a member on payment of two 


guineas. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s New Books 





THE OEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Soll W: 


and Notes by NO late  -! of New 
8 Fron‘ 


~~ ith eces, Mes Pe ls, domy Br 0., 153. 
Mr, Nowell Smith aims at giving the reader an accurate 
latest edition of the *s lif e, with an —— a lh ee 


Index to 

and Notes. In the Notes compression has been much studied, but it 

has . Nowell Smith’s aim to leave no passage , = which the average 

—- ad reader might iy a difficulty es, an . ye or t. 

at one cating the sources of quotations a ne ng 
Wordsworth’s literary affinities and methods. : = 


ADVE ANCED GOLF. By James Braww, Open Champion, 
1906,  taeeg 90 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 103. 6d. net. 

This b —* is tatonded for all layers who have already obtained some knowledge 

ob. Se game, even if only a slight one. By taking it for granted that the reader 

=} us had some instruction in the most row gay bmn of the game, and 


tieed it a little, the author is enabled to pense with many chapters 
ly contained in books of golf, and the space thus set free is devoted to a 
sone exposition of the fine points of the game such as has never been made 
THE COMPLETE COOK. By Miss L. Warrtivxe, late 
of the National Training School of Cookery. With many 

Tiustestlons: Demy 8vo , 7s. 6d. net. 

Two special features are—first, ame footnotes given with most recipes, suggesting 
how to simplify, enrich, or vary ingredients, utensils, mode of cooking, &e,, in 
such a way that the actual bees eon of recipes given is almost doubled. Second, , the 
simple measures used in lieu of scales and weights, which are valueless to travellers, 
Eee stationed abroad, and to the average cook with her racial antipathy to 

les of a ad and the rules deducted from them are given almost 


The Princi 
for the first time in prin 


A STAR ( OF THE SALONS. By Cama Jess. With 
tions. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d, net, 
The oy story a, Mile, de inasse, her times Gam -76) = her contemporaries, 
her strange ear y history, her friendships and her 


FOLK-LORE AS AN HISTORICAL ‘SCIENCE, By 
GOMME, With many Illustrations. Demy ae yt 17 aap 


THE | REAL I INDIA. By J. D. Rees, O.L.E.,M.P. Demy 

This work givesan + er of the history of India, showing how the present dis- 

tion arose, and how it differs from its predecessors. Chapters deal with how 

ndia is actually governed, with the land system, with the Native States, with the 

frontier quien, with the problems of the present day in India, and possible or 
desirable reforms. 


THE ROMANCE OF GEORGE VILLIERS, FIRST 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 
<a = By PHILIP GIBBS, With many Illustrations, Demy 
v0. 
“A Tasid. impartial, and most entertaining account.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
“Pall of interest and action, this new biography must be pronounsed a sound 
and attractive contribution to the lighter side of  ccemiaantiedan history.”’ 
—Manchester Guardian, 
can career, unfolded with painstaking reference to authorities, is as fascinating 
as any romance.”’—Glasgow News. 
“ With def felicitous touches Mr. Gibbs reveals the heart of the man beneath 
the velvet an: —_, a heart so qousages us and gallaot that men and women alike 
ayy to its o oon Telegraph. 


ked with scholarly detail, and diversified by ques 
he English Court in the reign of the first two Stuarts _ 
—Scotsman, 


ON MILArEE BELO AND. KINDRED SUBJECTS. By 


vo., 58 
book steel enjoy the fruits of a wit scintillating and 


“It is ‘de atte ny Faye with that particular smack of quaintness in the 
English that is Mr. Belloo’s own.” —Outlook. 
* Luminous, humorous, and uplifting pages.’’—Daily Chronicle, 
“Tt is all very delightful.”—Daily News, 


FURTHER STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 
By wy hey DOWDEN, D.D., Hon, LL.D. (Edinburgh), Bishop of Edinburgh. 
rown 8vo. 
ht tank Gas AU dune of the ma minnie problems in the history and 
cee! mn genen - the Book of yo > Prayer. The Order of the Holy Communion 
receives s ttention, A guide to the literature of Prayer Book history and 
criticism is Sak 


PRECES PRIVATA. By Lancetor Anprewss, Bishop 

inchester. Translated by F. E. pesonr ue, M.A, Canon of Lincoln, 

Baron with an Introduction, by A. E, BUBN, D.D, Small pott 8vo., cloth, 
cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s, 6d. net. [Inbrary of Devotion. 


THE CRIMES OF ALI PASHA AND OTHERS. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS, With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE SAINTS IN ART. By Marcaret FE. Tanor. 
With 20 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 

This book gives short accounts of all ‘the more important saints represented in 

= a the legends connected with them, and explanations of their attributes, or 


FAMOUS FRENCH SALONS. By Frank Hawet. 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 

The'b toa deals with those in the — among Saloniéres—namely, 
Madame de Rambouillet, la Grande oiselle, the incom ble Ninon de 
Lenclos, Madame de Sévigué, Madese ie ‘Mainten on, Madame au Deffand Deffand, Mile, 
de Lespinasse, Madame de Staél, and Madame Récamier. 


anal ~~ Ay life of the 





DISEASES OF . OCCUPATION. | By Tuomas OLIVER, 


tions. Demy 8vo. 
* i On. Ooh he Now 1 Sieg of Medicine. 
The object of the book is to present to the general reader, to statesmen, 
employers of labour, medical men, and all interested in industrial hygiene a short, 
but comprehensive, account of diseases due to occupation. 


FUN CTIONAL - NERVE DISEASES. wie | ey J 
D., Hon, P Friedenheim my. 8 Diagrams. 
— 8vo., rend BE. net. [The New _“-y of Medicine. 


FICTION. 
MANY | JUN UNES. Be na Aroampatp Marsnatt, Author of 


tS pa Le icture, wholl wholly interesting.—-Morning Post 
com who! '—Morning Post, 
and delightful work.” —Mcrning Leader, 
«Prom the first page to the last the story grips and interests; it is full of 
observation, and contains many passages of great tenderness and beauty,”’— 


Country Life. 


THE | SENTIMENTAL | ADVEN TURES OF JIMMY 


AN VORST, Author of “The Sin of George 


Geetaeene os ~ $e 
“Imagined with reat Clelnality and described with much charm and 
a5 = ew ie —-— — ma 
‘E read, the situation and the sentiment are so extremely 





wholesome, —, a Daily Graphic. 


TH B “DUKES. MOTTO. ; By J. H. MoCarrny, Author 
° v0., 63. 
Ps « In gaia invention, ou, api pid tcvement -—s. om t colouring it is worthy of 
ta amo: "—Scotsman, 
“In this § ay ont gall Lay romance we have revived for us something of the 
ria oe Duma at with = thrill ons on very page.”—Deily B 
“A ca’ a on ev ee, —Dai e688. 
“4 charming an and irresistibly pete Te tim oY Dundes Courier. 


THE OW ARD BEHIND THE CURTAIN. By 


HH. Crown 8vo., 


“A aa i yh ce and humour are admirably blended.”’—Glasgow News, 
“Mr, ; ih is ~y his best both his cleverest and bis highest—in this delicious 
story. a cotsma 


FLOWER 0’ THE ORANGE. By Acnes and Ecerton 
ASTLE. With a Frontispiece in Colour. Third Edition, Crown 8vo., 6s, 
o Ing each there ane the Sas of romance and the glow of the adventurous and 


er ore spirit of 
on =e of daly axt and a blow through these pages,’’—Daily 
Wt casket of gems,” —Birmingham Gazette. 


THE VIRGIN WIDOW. By Rapa Cuartton. Crown 


op OB. 
“A fine’ novel written with masterly instinct and knowledge.”"—Daily Express. 
inom tale S38 oo with passion from first to last, and is kept admirably in 
racter,”’—Sunday 
“It is a powerful story, in which there are many wonderful scenes.””—Academy. 


COLONEL KATE. BBY, K. L. Monrcomuery, Author of “The 


‘s Pawn.” dition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
wiz eventtal story, stirring, mim of colour, and marked by true literary work- 
oh bemenee fall of spirit and the joy of life.”"—Daily News. 
THE BAD TIMES. A Novel. By Georce A. 
BIRMINGHAM, Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
“A stron a + book, partly political, partly romantic, and wholly inte- 


ay ¥ *—Daily Express. 
Steen trong, - im and wholesome book. "'——Daily Mail, 


THE. SCOURGE. | By WARRINGTON Dawson, Author of 


« The aa 4" Pal ae conceived.” —Times. 
“A well-written, uncommon, and even distinguished novel.’’—Morning Leader. 


A SHEAF OF CORN. By Mary E. Many, Author of 
“The Sheep and the Goats.”” Second Edition, Crown 8vo., 63, 
** They are dramas in minia' miniature.”—Scotsman, 
ee Mre, Mann has the art intimately and sincerely to write of the life of the very 


poor without alienating sympathy.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE MAGISTRATE’S OWN CASE. By Baron 
ROSENERANTZ. Crown 8vo., 
“A study in criminal investigation ‘of considerable originality and constructive 


skill,” —Times, 
MAN AND THE CASSOCK. By Mrs. Davy G. Ritome. 


Second Béitien. Csows eee ~ impossible to skip a sing] 
ere a skip a e 

* This novel is a stziking It i, not long, yet there is more wit than is 
alts Soh eng sensitive to the lighter side 


of a singularly engrosding book. book. 
bo be found in twenty. Mra, 
of the human comedy. M.S - 
THE YOUNG COLUMBINE. By Donornea Deak. 
With a Frontispiece by a oo Crown a 6s. : pe 
“ , tenderness, and a nice sense of human nature go the 
aohtanal ie Deakin’s suis bam © ony is outside the .é> lines of fiction, and 
fall of individual charm,”— Westminster Gazette, 


A POPPY SHOW. A Volume of Stories. 


By H. B. 
MA a 8vo., 6s 
“The indefinable charm 0! Watson ‘s writing and his graceful wit make a 


book for all bag read and co ee pall -Mali — 





Please write at once to Messrs. Methuen for their LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Send also for their LIST OF NEW NOVELS. | 


it is well Musirated, and very Interesting: 


. - -os 











“METHUEN atid CO., 





36 Essex Street, ‘London, - W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


THE OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


No 3. LENT TERM. 1908. 














CONTENTS. 


AMATEUR ACTING AT OXFORD. 
Hon. and Rev. James Adderley. 
LARGE ¥, SMALL COLLEGES IN AMERICA . W. H. Horwill. 
THE VALUE OF GREEK ACCENTS e S. E. Winbolt. 
VERDANT EVERGREEN Canon F, J. Foakes-Jackson. 
THE CURSE OF TONGUES ‘ . J. R. Mackenzie. 
MATRICULATIONS OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, 
1544-1906 eres aN 
THE CAMBRIDGE MAN . Lucian Oldershaw. 
THE OXFORD MAN M. F. J. M‘Donnell. 
THE TENDENCY OF MODERN POETRY ° Francis L. Bickley. 
UNIVERSITIES AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS J. L. Stocks. 
ORATORY AT THE UNIVERSITY . ° Gervais Rentoul. 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE HISTORIANS 
G. K. Chesterton 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





PUBLISHED BY 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LTD., 


10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


“SCORPIO” 


A book of thirty odd sonnets— 


Shakespearian form—pronounced by 





an American critic as possessing : “ A 
Juvenalian gift of satire and a mag- 
nificent invective, as mordant as it is 


Another has said of 


these sonnets : ‘* Their form is classic. 


tremendous.” 


They are gems. Rich gems—rubies.” 
Shakespeare-lovers, who have been 
as disgusted as this new Southern 
satirist. at G, B., Shaw's comments 
thereon, will see the latter handled 


ee 


without gloves ” therein. 


Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by 
registered mail to Palmetto Press, Roanoke Rapids, 


North Carolina, U.S.A. 




















The Autotype Company 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE PERMANENT AUTOTY ES CARBON 
ROCESS OF PICTURES MASTERS 
rom the PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS OF NOTE. 


Numerous Examples of 
Works by Modern Artists 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photo 

graphic Reproduction are extensively employed. by the Trustees 

of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the 
Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALS, MSS., DRAWINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, ART OBJECTS, MICROSCOPIC WORKS &c. 








For Limited Editions the Autotype Processes of Book IlMustrations 
are cheaper than any existing methods of Block Reproductions, and 
yield infinitely superior results. 


Inquiries are invited _ those requiring Book Illustrations of the 


7, ae quality. 

SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED, 

The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6 

















CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
er ih a & B L U E 


‘In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


DRINK THE 

















The Best Tonic 


For the restoration‘of energy and vitality’; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no_remedy, 
so beneficial as 


Horstford’s Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 
It is a scientific and carefully. prepared prep- 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health.’ 


’ If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd,, 152 Old Street, London, E. C. 
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